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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Now that the German Government has consented to the 
terms finally fixed by the Allied Powers, it behooves 
everybody, according to the dispatches, to heave a sigh 
of relief and go back to work. We trust indeed that 
Europe’s affairs and those of our.own harassed country 
are in such good prospect of settlement. We, like every- 
one else, would most gladly see the chance to do some 
business once more and forget the misfeasances of poli- 
ticians. There are two or three little matters, however, 
that interfere with our vision. First, France seems un- 
willing to call off her dog Poland, which is rairing around 
in Germany’s Silesian back yard with a notable assort- 
ment of trousers-seats in its mouth: nor will France per- 
mit Germany herself to take the pick-helve and drive the 
animal out. Second, France does not display any great 
alacrity in demobilizing her forces gathered for occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. These reluctances on the part of France 
give some prospect of exhausting the English people’s 
patience; and they seem based on the notion which this 
paper has long entertained, that Germany will not pay. 
Hence we prefer to save up our applause, at least until 
the game gets past the seventh inning. 


Burt as we have often intimated, we think that the troubles 
that will be brought upon the world if Germany does not 
pay are not likely to be worse, or even in the long run 
half as bad, as those that would come if she should pay. 
The dispatches from Spain last week brought the first 
faint sound of the orchestra’s tuning up—the soft pre- 
liminary scraping and twiddling that gets fingers and lips 
in shape for the grand attack. The Spanish Ministry has 
received telegrams from associated producers and manu- 
facturers, demanding measures against the unlimited im- 
portation of German goods, which are at present, so these 
disturbed brethren say, flooding the home market, under- 
selling Spanish goods and closing down factories which 
are unable to compete. If Germany really starts in to pay 
that indemnity, plenty more of this kind of talk will be 
heard, and one will not need to go all the way to Spain in 
order to hear it, either. 


Constwer for a moment that Germany can only pay that 
debt in goods, and that the goods she exports for that 
purpose are an overtime product for which she gets 
nothing in exchange. This means that she must work 


15 cENTs 


longer hours for smaller wages than any other country. 
Now how will it be possible for another country to handle 
this cheap product, whether as consumer or as broker, 
without tending to bring hours and wages generally to 
the German level? Under such conditions, who wants 
those goods? No one, as Mr. Lloyd George himself de- 
clared. We have already spoken of Germany’s one 
achievement in this line. To give the Allied Powers a 
taste of what was coming, she shipped an enormous 
quantity of coal into France and Belgium, the surplus 
whereof those countries immediately began to export. The 
result was that they put the British export coal-trade on 
its back in no time; and what the British coal-merchants 
now think of la belle France and of the erstwhile suffering 
Belgians, would not be fit to repeat. When the Germans 
start the same game in iron and steel products and their 
other lines of manufacture, they will elicit a lusty cry of 
pain from their brother industrialists the world over. It 
may be thought disloyal, un-American, pro-German or 
whatever you please, to express the devout hope that*Ger- 
many will never pay that bill. This is a matter that seems 
hardly worth discussing just now, but when the com- 
mercial war really sets in, we will then listen to all that 
our patriots have to say on the subject, and admire to be 
present. 


A Group of prominent British bankers has _ recently 
warned Mr. Lloyd George’s Government in effect that 
noble statesmen should not itch to interfere in matters 
which they do not understand. These bankers have issued 
a manifesto declaring against all governmental controls, 
licences, and tariffs, as tending to prevent the natural 
recovery of European trade. The manifesto is said to 
be directly aimed at the protectionist policy of the 
Government, and at the fifty-per-cent tax on German 
goods, which will drive German trade from British to 
neutral markets. “We have [said the manifesto] to build 
up the markets we need by encouraging the Continental 
nations to export to us, for it is only by exports that they 
can re-establish their credits and provide funds for the 
payment of their debts.” This is sound economic doctrine, 
and the influence of its promulgators should insure it re- 
spectful attention from Mr. Lloyd George’s Government. 
This paper would like to suggest to American bankers 
that they go and do likewise. 


SENATOR LAF oLLETTE has introduced in the Senate a 
resolution inquiring who gave Colonel Harvey authority 
to assure the subjects of King George that “there never 
was a time when America felt so keenly the moral ob- 
ligations she owes to the mother country.”” We are a little 
curious ourselves to know the exact nature of these ob- 
ligations, and just where in America they are so keenly 
felt; we are inclined, without having investigated the 
matter, to suppose that if any such sense of obligation 
exists, it is pretty closely confined to diplomatic circles. 
We do not know the reason for Senator LaFollette’s 
interest in the source of Colonel Harvey’s inspiration; 
but if he contemplates an attempt to prevent our new 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James from making any 
more speeches in the style of a loyal Colonial, we are 
with him. Great Britain owes us a good deal of money, 
and a number of Britishers have made attempts to counter- 
balance the debt with fantastic claims upon our ex- 
chequer. If Colonel Harvey goes around the British 
Isles talking about our “moral obligations to the mother 
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country,” some zealous British politician or publicist is 
just as likely as not to translate that claim into terms of 
pounds and shillings and agitate for striking the amount 
from the total of British indebtedness to this country, 
along with claims for old State debts and possibly for 
damages due to the Boston Tea-party. 


WuHeEn the good King Solomon offered to bisect the baby 
as a means of settling the dispute between two lady 
claimants for the prize, the remedy was no more objec- 
tionable to the infant’s parent than any proposal for the 
division of sea-power must be to Mother England. Any- 
one who stops to think the matter over must realize that 
the completion of the American naval programme will 
bring the world into one of three situations: either Eng- 
land and her Eastern ally will manage to outbuild the 
United States, in which case the balance of power will 
remain exactly where it is at present; or the contest will 
result in a stalemate, and the United States will divide 
the control of the seas with the Anglo-Japanese group; 
or the United States will overreach her competitors and 
stand in relation to them as England now stands towards 
the Spaniards and the Dutch. 


Tue first of these results might perhaps be achieved 
peacefully, although it is hard to see how it can result in 
any profit whatever except to the makers of battleships 
and munitions. The second and third of these alterna- 
tives are a different matter altogether, and the probability 
is that neither of them could be arrived at without a 
fight. England knows that “the freedom of the seas” is 
a meaningless term; England herself has done more than 
any other Power on earth to make it so. England knows 
that the life of the British Empire is altogether at the 
mercy of any Power that can cut off the colonies from 
the homeland; and what reason has England to expect 
mercy? Whatever sea-power may mean to us, we may 
be sure that it means ten times more to England. If we 
think that a life-and-death fight for this prize is worth 
our while, by all means let us prepare; but let’ us not 
delude ourselves with the idea that the contest will end 
with the building of a few ships. 


Tue melancholy data on the numbers of men disabled in 
the war, recently issued by the international labour office 
in Geneva, are enough to convince the most hard-headed 
militarist that Mr. McAdoo was right when he said the 
other day that “it is disarmament or bust.’ The total 
number of disabled in eleven of the belligerent countries 
is placed at 5,500,000 men. The countries not included in 
the list are Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Australia and New 
Zealand; if they were included, the number of disabled 
men would probably be nearer ten million than five 
million men. When one considers these figures one can 
not escape the reflection that the peoples of the world 
have paid a terrible price for having blindly allowed 
themselves to be led by their Governments into the holo- 
caust of the great war. Nor can one, with these figures 
in mind, listen to General Pershing’s blithesome exhorta- 
tion to our youth to go and make soldiers of themselves, 
without wishing that there were enough St. Helenas to 
accommodate all the militarists, and peoples with enough 
good sense and enterprise to round the militarists up and 
quarantine them there. 


Some of our contemporaries have been poking fun at the 
advisory plebiscite in Silesia; and indeed they have a right 
to do so, for in this country we manage such things much 
more smoothly. Here we hold what are not called ad- 
visory elections; we vote for Woodrow Wilson who will 
keep us out of war, and Gamaliel Harding who will keep 
us out of the League, or the Association, or whatever it 
is they are calling it now; and then we go home and un- 
hitch the horses and wait to see what will happen. When 
it happens, we hitch up and go to town again; buy a few 
bonds, tell the boys good-bye, change our minds about 
entangling alliances, and generally and severally get be- 
hind the President who would not have been President at 


all if we had known what kind of President he was going 
to be. Plebiscites are nothing in the President's life or 
ours, but no one among us has yet thought of calling our 
own elections by the frank and apologetic name employed 
in Europe. 


THE most encouraging news about Austria that has 
reached this side of the world in many moons is the 
recent report that measures for the rehabilitation of that 
unhappy country will include the breaking down of the 
barriers which cut it off from the rest of the old Empire. 
A conference representing the Allied Powers and the 
States involved is even now reported to be arranging for 
this change. Thus one of the principal works of the 
Versailles conference is being quietly, almost surrep- 
titiously, abandoned, and the admission of failure receives 
only the most casual comment by the daily press. 


Tue Haitians are saying that we, the American people— 
i.e., our Government, i.e., the United States Marines 
acting under orders from a Department of our Govern- 
ment—are behaving abominably in their little island in 
maintaining law and order there by methods of force and 
violence. But the Haitians must be patient. In their long 
indictment of twenty-five separate and specific charges of 
wholesale and retail murder and outrage they charge us 
with nothing that we and other forward nations have not 
been charged with before. The water-cure, for instance, 
is an old Philippine pastime of ours; herding people in 
foul concentration camps was a popular German method 
in South West Africa until a short-time since; slaughter 
on the grand scale by British soldiers has made Amritsar 
a byword; tortures and maimings were the approved 
methods of securing rubber in the Belgian Congo; and 
many a hard thing has been said about French methods of 
civilizing in Dahomey, and Italian in Abyssinia, and 
Spanish in Morocco. . There is little enough of comfort 
and cheer that can truthfully be said to the Haitian dele- 
gates who now are pleading their cause in this country, 
save only perhaps, that there are some few white people 
who share their heavy burden with them. Presidents and 
Premiers may come and go, but government by Black and 
Tans goes on for ever. 


TuroucH the doughty Admiral Benson, the Government 
of the United States seems to be determined to hold out 
to the bitter end against the striking seamen. Indeed the 
Admiral has become the central figure in the struggle and 
seems prepared to fight it out along the present lines 
if it takes all summer. One gets the impression that the 
Admiral’s will must be law in the matter of the fifteen 
per cent wage-cut which he has determined upon, no 
matter what compromises may be made by private ship- 
pers. He has even gone so far as to announce that private 
companies operating Shipping-Board vessels must enforce 
the reduction if they wish to retain the ships; although a 
reasonable person might think that if those companies 
wish to forgo the larger profits which the reduction would 
entail, it is their own private affair. But the gallant 
Admiral has his dander up: having been a naval officer 
for many years he is accustomed to having his orders 
obeyed, and the defiance of the seaman doubtless offends 
his sense of discipline. Then again, he is not a private 
shipper with losses to sustain; he can afford to stick to his 
guns, for such losses as the strike may cause the Shipping 
Board will fall upon the American people, who will 
probably not be consulted concerning their willingness to 
back the Admiral against the seamen. 


Tue Chairman of the Southern Pacific Railway Company 
told the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee in effect 
the other day that one of the essentials to a solution of 
the transportation-problem was a further victimization of 
that long-suffering individual, the shipper. Railway-rates 
being—well, pretty high, a great deal of traffic, so it seems, 
is being moved by motor-truck, and to make matters 
worse, a great deal more is going through the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Kruttschnitt complains that the Government, 
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through the Shipping Board, is actually subsidizing coast- 
to-cast traffic through the canal, and he wants the canal- 
tolls raised and the Government kept out of the steamship 
business. He also wants, inter alia, a toll-system set up 
for the use of public highways in transportation, and 
higher tolls imposed for the use of inland waterways 
built or improved at public expense. In other words, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt appears to think that the railways of the 
country should continue to enjoy a monopoly of govern- 
mental subsidies for transportation. 


WHEN it comes to devising ways of getting subsidies the 
railway-companies exhibit a resourcefulness born of long 
experience. Thus Mr. Kruttschnitt to all intents and pur- 
poses suggests that if the Government will kindly elim- 
inate competition for them, the railways will once more 
have plenty of traffic because shippers will be forced to 
use the roads, even under the present rates. Of course 
Mr. Kruttschnitt maintains that shippers can afford to 
pay these rates. In this connexion the figures on freight- 
costs adduced only the other day by Senator Capper are 
interesting. According to the Senator “a car of grain, 
shipped from the Texas panhandle to market at an ex- 
pense of $525 brought $475. Texas and Florida truck 
farmers have shipped produce to the New York market 
and received nothing in return but a bill for the balance 
due on freight and commission charges. ... Texas rice- 
growers can ship rice across the ocean to Liverpool and 
from Liverpool back to New York cheaper than they can 
ship it from Beaumont to New York, while the raisers 
of oats in Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico can not 
get enough money by shipping the crop to cover the cost 
of hauling those oats from the farm to the railway- 
station.” Of course Senator Capper may be wrong and 
Mr. Kruttschnitt may be right on this point, or Mr, 
Kruttschnitt may have meant that shippers can afford to 
pay the new freight-rates provided they will be content to 
forgo profits. But if that be so, how does he account for 
the vast number of idle freight cars? 


SENATOR CAPPER also made the significant statement that 
it costs twelve cents to ship a bushel of wheat from 
Buenos Ayres to New York, as against a charge of 
thirty-eight cents a bushel from Minneapolis to New York. 
This makes it pretty clear that the chief beneficiaries 
under the forthcoming emergency-tariff law will be the 
railways. With wheat from the Argentine paying an 
entrance-fee of thirty-five cents a bushel, the duty plus 
the freight comes to forty-seven cents a bushel, or nine 
cents more than the freight charge from Minneapolis to 
New York. If this is not granting a subsidy to the rail- 
ways at the expense of consumers along the Atlantic sea- 
board, then we do not know a subsidy when we see one. 
By such means as this the railways may be enabled to 
keep freight-rates at their present lofty altitude; but by 
the same means prices will be kept up as well, and if 
prices are kept high the railways will have a hard time 
justifying the wage-reductions which they insist are es- 
sential if the roads are to be saved from bankruptcy. 
Perhaps it was a consciousness of this which prompted 
their attack before the Railway Labour Board recently, 
upon the “living wage” plea advanced by the employees. 


Tue outlook is not encouraging, for while tariffs and high 
freight-rates operate both directly and indirectly to keep 
prices up, they also operate to keep production, and hence 
employment, down. With excessive freight-rates eating 
up their profits, farmers and industrialists are not likely 
to take a very lively interest in producing; and with high 
tariffs shutting out imports, the amount of exports is 
bound to fall off. Because of these purely artificial re- 
strictions on production a great number of labourers are 
constantly being thrown out of employment, and the wage- 
level is forced below the level of subsistence. Thus the 
railways can well afford to object to the demand of the 
workers for a living wage. Their interest is not in how 
the worker lives, but in how much service they can get 
for the least possible outlay’ of money. 


Tue Manchester Guardian has just completed a century 
of extraordinary usefulness as the best newspaper in the 
English-speaking world. When it printed its first issue, 
Richard Cobden, soon to be the most distinguished citizen 
of Manchester, was a lad of seventeen; John Bright was 
a child of ten. The massacre of Peterloo, where numbers 
of working people, assembled on St. Peter’s Fields to 
petition for redress of grievances, were cut down by 
English yeomanry, had taken place two years before, in 
1819. Thus the Guardian saw the beginning of the great 
movements for parliamentary reform and economic 
emancipation, with which the name of Manchester is as- 
sociated. In its early youth, in 1839, the Guardian wit- 
nessed the formation of the Anti-Corn-Law League and 
chronicled its fortunes through to its triumph in 1846, when 
Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry was obliged to rid the country 
of its tariff on grain. The Guardian has also been an 
eyewitness of the steady growth of Manchester as an 
industrial centre, from the establishment of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway in 1830, when half a 
million pounds would probably cover the taxable values 
of the whole city, down to the present. Seldom has a 
newspaper been so advantageously placed; never has one 
made better use of its opportunities. In its political phil- 
osophy, the Guardian is, if one may so say, uncomprom- 
isingly liberal; its temper and method of approach to pub- 
lic questions have served largely as a standard and pat- 
tern for liberalism, the world over. It is noteworthy 
that one man, Mr. C. P. Scott, has controlled the progress 
of the Guardian, first as editor, then as editor and pro- 
prietor, ever since 1872, nearly half the lifetime of the 


paper. 


On the evening of the sixth of May, there happened to 
be present at a gathering of well-to-do Londoners a 
broken-down individual, somewhat frayed out by time and 
circumstance. The prosperous auditors had come up in 
the world by reason of the development of the moving- 
picture industry, and it pleased them to have the seedy 
person recite all that he knew of the origin and history of 
the cinema. The old man was not accustomed to such 
eager and appreciative attention; the kindness of his 
audience stirred him to unwonted eloquence, but the effort 
was too much, and a few hours later he died. On the 
following day, or soon after, three organizations of the 
film-trade let it be known that they proposed to give their 
entertainer a public funeral. At first it was popularly 
supposed that this was simply an expression of appreci- 
ation of the seedy person’s efforts upon the previous 
night; but later it developed that he in whose honour the 
funeral was arranged, was in fact the inventor of the 
moving picture and also of the mechanism which is used 
in the process of cinema-projection. It is said that he 
bore the name of Greene—W. Friese Greene. During 
much of his life he had suffered actual want; he had even 
spent a goodly sum in the perfection of his«invention, and 
then ‘gone romantically to jail in expiation of his debts. 
In 1915 he had become an object of charity on the part 
of those who had prospered by reason of his invention; 
but previous donations, as well as the expenses of the 
funeral, were not unnaturally regarded as a more or less 
legitimate charge upon the profits of the industry. Some- 
what in this fashion, our commercial age must rationalize 
its generosity towards its humbler servants. But it could 
hardly give them less if they were musicians or poets or 
artists. 
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4 OPICS. GO Eaud o ACY 2 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND REPARATIONS. 
THERE is a sort of melancholy satisfaction in seeing 
that the distinguished Danish critic Mr. Georg Brandes, 
dealing with the matter of German indemnity, has 
taken precisely the position that this paper has all along 
maintained. Writing in our excellent English con- 
temporary Foreign Affairs, he lays down in his very 
first sentence the fact that “no matter how it may be 
officially represented, the problem of reparations to be 
exacted from Germany is not a question of responsi- 
bility for the war.’”’ We wish we could get our fair- 
minded fellow-citizens to see that. The superficial and 
sentimental view of the problem, the view that is so 
assiduously cultivated by Allied politicians and jour; 
nalists, is all well enough for those who wish to hold 
it. This view is that Germany is solely responsible for 
the war; that Germany engineered for years a secret and 
desperately wicked plot against the peace of Europe, 
with the aim of establishing, first over England and the 
European nations, and finally over the Americas as 
well, a military despotism of the severest type; and 
that on account of this sinister ambition and criminal 
responsibility, she should in justice be reduced to the 
economic serfdom to which she is condemned by the 
treaty of Versailles. 

We do not at present concern ourselves with dis- 
puting this view. We have never entertained it for 
a moment. We think it is utterly preposterous and 
monstrous, as almost everyone in Europe, on the 
strength of the revelations of Allied policy brought 
about by the war itself, is coming to think, in spite of 
all that the politicians and journalists can do to per- 
suade them to think otherwise. But we have never 
discussed the matter at length, because we were averse 
to injecting the disturbing element of sentiment into 
the consideration of a strictly scientific problem of 
economics. After something has been done, or gotten 
into a fair way to be done, with the proposals for in- 
demnity, we expect to take up in these pages the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the war, and deal with it 
thoroughly. But .our certainty, like that of Mr. 
Brandes, that the problem of indemnity is a problem 
of sheer political economy and nothing in the world 
else, assured us that mixing it up prematurely with 
the question of responsibility for the war is a mere 
darkening of counsel—a business which the politicians 
and journalists are, Heaven knows, all too industri- 
ously engagetl in. 

Therefore, conceding in advance that Germany is 
solely responsible for the war, that she has been for 
twenty years the unprovoked and criminal plotter 
against the peace of the world; conceding that the 
terms of the treaty of Versailles represent strict and 
unimpeachable justice of the Old Testament type, that 
they demand no more and no less than an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth: the economics of the prob- 
lem remain precisely what they were before these con- 
cessions were made. Mr. Brandes summarizes in one 
question everything that in previous issues we have 
been stringing out in detail over many pages. He asks: 
“How is it possible for Germany to pay 226 milliards 
of marks without destroying the industrial life of the 
creditor nations?” 

That is the question that has always gravelled us, 
and its importance is such that it seems to make all the 
collateral and sentimental issues that are dragged into 
the discussion look pretty small. Germany is respon- 
sible for the war and ought to pay; Germany is play- 


ing “possum, and can pay; Germany was treasonable 
against the peace in plotting a world-wide military 
domination, and must pay. It always seemed to us 
the part of good sense to meet these assertions by say- 
ing, Very well, these questions are important and 
should be fairly considered at the proper time, but the 
immediately important question, surely, is whether 
Germany can pay according to the treaty without ruin- 
ing the industrial life of those whom she pays. Until 
that question is settled, why talk about the others? 

Yet that question is above all others the one that is 
never discussed. One would suppose—that is, one 
who was naive enough to assume that politicians can 
have any better than an electioneering interest in any 
public question—one would suppose that the French 
and British Governments might be concerned whether 
the prostration of French and British industry would 
inevitably ensue upon the prostration of German in- 
dustry. One might even suppose, if one did not know 
its ignorance and incapacity so well, that the United 
States Government would be interested in determining 
whether, as the chief creditor nation, our industrial 
fortunes would not follow those of France and Eng- 
land and be hit even harder. Raise this question, how- 
ever, and you are met only by feeble talk about Ger- 
many’s criminal character, Germany’s shamming in- 
ability to pay, the bleeding wounds of France, or what 
not. We ourselves have answered this question to the 
best of our ability, and a number of prominent Euro- 
peans, like Mr. Brandes, see it quite as we do. But we 
want to hear it discussed openly throughout the coun- 
try, and if there were any way, by fair means or foul, 
of encouraging, coaxing, shaming or bullying public 
opinion into such a discussion, we would gladly em- 
ploy it. 

But, some one may say, you do not think that Ger- 
many will pay anyway, or can be made to pay, and 
you think the treaty of Versailles is moribund: why 
then trouble about this question? True, as we have 
often said, we do not expect to see Germany pay much, 
she knows too well that she does not have to pay. 
Something she will pay, as a matter of right, as she 
has all along showed herself disposed to do. But the 
point is that until some sort of practical settlement is 
made, industrial and economic Europe will go on as it 
is, or else collapse; and no practical settlement can be 
made until the problem is regarded as Mr. Brandes re- 
gards it, as one of pure economics. As long as Ger- 
man responsibility, ability to pay, and all the other 
purely irrelevant matters which have been dragged 
in to complicate the problem—as long as these are 
permitted to remain the football of unprincipled poli- 
ticians with personal goals to kick, so long will they 
be used. When Germany defaults, they will be 
trotted out again, and yet again, until clear-minded 
persons everywhere begin to raise the previous ques- 
tion and say, “Never mind about those matters. They 
can be dealt with later. We want to know the effect 
of your proposals, considered as a question of pure 
economics, not upon Germany, but upon us.” 


WHO BENEFITS IN NORTH DAKOTA? 


Tue State of North Dakota is marketing an issue of 
bonds to finance some of its experiments in the owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. For several rea- 
sons we have hitherto refrained from saying much 
about the legislative policy of North Dakota, although 
it presented features that puzzled us considerably. We 
are a long way from North Dakota and may not under- 
stand the situation correctly and, moreover, we would 
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not willingly embarrass or seem to disparage an en- 
terprise that commands so much devotion and self- 
sacrifice. The bonds are undoubtedly a first-rate in- 
vestment, and the State has had enough trouble to float 
them against the will of what it calls “the money- 
power.” Our sympathies are therefore in a general 
way on the side of the State, as they are on the side of 
the Dominion of Queensland which is just passing 
through a similar experience of having its bonds turned 
down by “the money-power” until it should amend 
its ways and be good. Those who easily become excited 
over the iniquity and imbecility of direct action may 
profitably study the experience of Queensland and 
North Dakota. Both these States had passed legislation 
which “the money-power” regarded as unfavourable 
to itself; hence this power served notice in both cases 
that unless this legislation were vacated, it would not 
touch the bond-issue. This is good, standard, eighteen- 
carat direct action, and all believers in direct action 
must approve of it. The odd thing is that it was en- 
gineered by persons who cry loudest when another or- 
ganized power, say the labour-power, adopts precisely 
the same method against legislation that it regards as 
unfavourable. “Go home and clean house,” said the 
head of a great banking house to a representative of the 
sovereign State of North Dakota, “and you can have 
all the money you want.” Suppose organized labour 
should say to Governor Miller, “Repeal this or that set 
of laws and New York State can have all the labour it 
wants,”—what would that same banker say? 

Now that the State of North Dakota seems in a fair 
way to raise its loan from private sources and to go 
ahead with its legislative programme, we should like to 
ask a few questions which, if raised earlier, might have 
been considered unsympathetic. First, where do the 
benefits of the State’s policy become apparent? Farm- 
ing is the chief industry of North Dakota; now, do the 
industrial policies of the State affect the farmer as a 
labourer or merely as an owner? Do they tend to in- 
crease wages or to decrease the cost of living? If so, 
how do they do it, and what is the reason that North 
Dakota does not draw more heavily on the labour of 
neighbouring States? Do the policies of the State tend 
to depress land-values? Is it easier and cheaper for a 
working farmer to homestake there on account of the 
incidence of these policies? If so, why are not more 
working farmers moving over from Minnesota, for in- 
stance, or up from Iowa, to get the benefit of cheap 
land, as hundreds of them are moving over into Canada 
every month in response to the same attraction? Is 
there anything in the State’s programme that tends to 
raise wages at the expense of land-monopoly? Is there 
anything that tends to promote land-monopoly at the 
expense of wages? 

For our part, we have never been able to see that the 
North Dakotan policy has any economic character what- 
ever. As far as we can learn, agricultural land-values 
are rising in North Dakota as elsewhere, and agricul- 
tural wages are following the general depression. We 
have not been able to discern anything in the legisla- 
tive programme which will cause land to become 
cheaper or labour dearer. The laws, in other words, 
seem all for the owning farmer and all against the 
labouring farmer. The owning farmer gets the benefit 
of the rise in land-values and thus offsets his loss in 
wages. What he loses in the deal, as the poker-players 
say, he makes up in the draw. But as land-values grow, 
tenancy grows; mere ownership becomes more valuable 
and labour tends to become less valuable. In Kansas, 
for example, nearly one-half the arable area is to-day 
operated by tenants; in 1880, only 16.3 per cent of 


Kansan farms were operated by tenants as against 37.6 
per cent in 1920. We see nothing whatever in the legis- 
lation of North Dakota to interfere with the same 
tendency, and everything to encourage it. 

Hence we can not understand why labour is supposed 
to get any undue advantage out of this State-socialistic 
programme. If it put any premium upon labour over 
ownership by tending to make labour dear and land 
cheap, if it penalized idleness and speculation instead 
of industry and enterprise, we could see where labour 
comes in. But to the best of our knowledge, it does 
none of these things, but exactly the reverse; and this 
recent bond-issue seems to be a fairly conclusive evi- 
dence of its character. If it be true that every dollar of 
this loan is issued against five hundred dollars worth 
of valuation, as the State officials say, why not raise 
the amount by a tax on land-values? This would ob- 
viate any necessity of borrowing and paying interest; 
it would tend to put a premium upon labour by raising 
wages and cheapening land. It would put the labouring 
farmer rather than the owning farmer in a way to get 
some good out of the State’s socialistic activities. 

We may be misinformed about North Dakota, and 
we are quite willing to be shown. As we have said, all 
our sympathies are on the right side, and if we can be 
told where labour really comes in under the new sys- 
tem, we shall be happy to make due acknowledgment. 
Queensland, now, is another affair. We can see clearly 
where labour noses in under the new legislation of 
Queensland, for the recent Land Act penalizes the 
speculator instead of the worker and thus tends to make 
land cheap and labour dear. We are farther from 
Queensland than from North Dakota, too; and yet 
while the intention of the Land Act sticks out so plainly 
that it can be seen all the way to New York, nothing 
of the sort is visible in the legislation of North Dakota. 


POLISH ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS. 


In Europe there is still some little unrest. The question 
of reparations had not yet been three days in the grave, 
when there began to float across to us persistent in- 
timations that the Peace of Versailles was kicking 
through the sod in a new place. In more polite but 
not less solemn language, Le Temps says, “ 2 intte 
roles are being distributed for a new war.” France and 
England have obligated themselves, by undertakings 
more specific than those which protected Belgium in 
1914, to maintain the integrity of Upper Silesia until 
this area has been finally divided between Germany and 
Poland; and now, most unfortunately, Silesia has been 
invaded. The invasion, and the accompanying uprising 
in the country itself, are the work of Polish “irregu- 
lars”; the power which will profit most by their opera- 
tions is an ally of France, and the power which will 
lose most is the enemy of both France and England. 
There are in Silesia ten thousand French troops who 
will not stop the Poles, three thousand Italians who can 
not, and no British troops at all. Thus the situation has 
offered Mr. Lloyd George a particularly good oppor- 
tunity to consult his conscience. 

In an address delivered in the Commons, but obvi- 
ously intended for publication east of the Rhine, the 
Prime Minister makes generous reference to the 
strength, ability, courage and resourcefulness of the 
German people, and then comes out boldly and unself- 
ishly for the enforcement of the Versailles treaty. 


I say solemnly to Britain and to our Allies it is not merely 
a matter of honour but it is a matter of safety and security 
that we should show that we mean to adhere to the treaty 
when it is for us and when it is against us. [Cheers.] 
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This is fine to listen to, and we almost believed that 
there was something in it until we began to ask our- 
selves just what it was that England would lose by the 
enforcement of the Treaty at the expense of French 
and Polish interests. It is one thing to give up some- 
thing to Germany, and quite another to recommend the 
joys of self-sacrifice to one’s partners. Mr. George 
says nothing about shipping a British expeditionary 
force to Silesia; the French will certainly not undertake 
to eject the Poles; and the suggestion that Poland her- 
self shall forcibly extract her volunteer conquerors 
from their conquest is harmless nonsense. However, 
there are real possibilities of action in the Prime 
Minister’s intimation that as a last resort, Germany 
should be allowed to handle the matter herself. The 
entry of German troops into Upper Silesia would no 
doubt provoke intervention by Polish regulars; and in 
such a contest as would then ensue, France would 
hardly remain neutral. 

Without the full support of England, Germany will 
certainly not undertake this job, and we shall be 
mightily fooled if she gets such support. England is a 
colonial and naval power; France is a continental and 
military power; Germany is potentially either the one 
or the other, or both; and consequently both England 
and France fear Germany right now more than they 
fear each other. England would like to have Germany 
friendly, but there is no special reason why she should 
wish her to be strong. Fine speeches may be directed 
towards the first objective, without interfering ma- 
terially with the execution of any little projects that 
France may have on foot. ; 

It seems very likely, then, that Poland will get what 
she wants. It is all well enough to blame the character 
of this enfant terrible on early German, Austrian and 
Russian influences, and later French misguidance, but 
as time goes on we begin to believe that the Poles them- 
selves are possessed of a kind of innate subnormalcy. 
Wars in the Ukraine, Lithuania and Russia, pogroms 
at home, and abundant quarrels abroad, might have led 
us to expect the recent eruption in Upper Silesia, but 
somehow we did not expect it. The circumstances 1n 
Silesia are very similar to those that surrounded the 
affair at Vilna. In the present case, it is not an unruly 
Polish general, but the Polish Plebiscite Commissioner 
who has undertaken to extend the boundaries of the 
fatherland, and this time, as before, the Government at 
Warsaw has washed its hands of the affair. If Com- 
missioner Korfanty succeeds as well as General Zell- 
gouski, it is not likely that the former will petition in 
vain for the recognition which the latter has already 
received. ; 

It is perhaps a matter of small consequence that 
according to figures given out by the Polish Bureau of 
Information in New York City, the balloting in eight 
of the twenty districts claimed by Poland was for Ger- 
many. The French Commissioner announced his ad- 
herence to their cause, and the false report that the 
Supreme Council had already published a decision not 
wholly in conformity with French and Polish desires 
was enough to start the outbreak. With the decision 
concerning the boundary still unannounced, the Su- 
preme Council is now faced with a fait accompli. Of 
course we shall never know just what disposition would 
have been made of the disputed areas if the Poles had 
stayed their hand; but on the day when the new map 
finally appears, we should like to have by us, for pur- 
poses of comparison, a little sketch based upon the 
decision that was just ready for publication to the 
world a week or so ago and has now been very con- 
veniently suppressed. 
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THE MISUSE OF ECONOMIC TERMS, 


Tue United States got its first real news of the Mooney 
affair by way of Petrograd; and similarly a good thing 
hailing from Bellingham, Washington, reached us the 
other day by way of London. One of the London 
papers noticed a plea made by Mr. H. Kaufman, who 
is described as ‘fa socialist farmer of Bellingham, 
near Washington, U. S. A.,” for a glossary of socialist 
terms, in order to lessen the chance of misunderstand- 
ing among persons who are advocating essentially the 
same course. Mr. Kaufman’s dissatisfaction, and the 
dissatisfaction which lately led Harvard University to 
compile a glossary of terms used in labour-disputes, are 
very salutary. We venture to hope, however, for a 
glossary of general economics which may furnish a 
basis of common understanding for all. It should in- 
clude everything special to labour, socialism and all 
other bodies of organized opinion, but should not be 
peculiar to any. If economics is a science it is entitled, 
like any other science, to a fixed terminology. At 
present, in its popular presentations, it has none; and 
this defect, as Mr. Kaufman perceives, really vacates 
the popular literature of the subject of any definite 
meaning and brings about misunderstandings that are 
always retarding, nearly always unnecessary and often 
painful. 

This state of things, it seems to us, should be an 
object of interest to us and to those of our contem- 
poraries who, like us, are concerned primarily with 
something beyond commercial success. We were 
roundly abused the other day by a socialist paper for 
something we had said about capitalism. Our con- 
temporary did not take the trouble to examine our 
terms with even such aid as an ordinary dictionary 
would furnish. He merely made a general reassertion 


of the doctrine of surplus values—as though Max 
Hirsch had never lived, as though Marx himself had 
never insisted that the monopoly of capital rests on the 
basis of monopoly of economic rent and becomes im- 
possible when this basis is withdrawn—and for the 
rest, contented himself with vituperation. This incident 
seemed to us to emphasize the need of such a glossary 
as we have often asked for. We are not socialists or 
liberals, true, nor do we mind abuse. The question of 
who is right and who is wrong seems very trivial and 
has never interested us in the least. The question of 
what is right and what is wrong, however, has always 
interested us greatly. We regret, therefore, that a sheer 
misunderstanding should cause our socialist friend to 
waste so much of his peculiar ammunition on us when it 
might be employed to better purpose. If he had known 


what we were talking about, he would not have done 
it; and a glossary of economic terms would in a mo- 
ment have shown him what we were talking about. 
Another illustration of this great need is supplied by 
our liberal contemporary the Nation. The Nation is 
the oldest, and in its field of fact and record the best, 
of our weekly papers; so much the best, indeed, that 
there is no use of any attempt at competition with it. 
If one can wait a week for one’s news—and why not ?— 
the Nation and the Literary Digest together will furnish 
it complete for all practical purposes, and save a world 
of time. But the Nation seems to have a positive genius 
amounting almost to an inspiration, for editorial loose- 
ness in the use of economic terms. Thus in its issue of 
4 May, speaking of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
the State’s right to regulate house-rent, it says: 
Justice McKenna, expressing the view of the minority, was 
concerned over the other possibilities opened up by the de- 


cision. ‘Houses are a necessity of life,’ he wrote, ‘but other 
1 things are as necessary. May they, too, be taken from the 
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direction of their owners and disposed of by the Government?’ 
To this we reply without dismay, Yes. We appreciate the 
dangers of legislative and executive tyranny in this direction, 
but we are even more mindful of the crushing and appalling 
power of property, as developed in America, to blight the life 
of humanity. We hold that property must be restored to its 
earlier conception as a convenience to the community, capable 
of change as the latter directs; we can not justify it as an 
institution of fixed status, or one to be used by the few to 
support their privileges against the interests of the many. 

On reading this, one must at once ask the Nation 
what it means by property; for in a strict use of the 
word, it is the acme of absurdity to say that prop- 
erty has power to blight the life of humanity or to 
intimate that it was ever generally conceived of as a 
convenience to the community and that it can be used 
to support privileges against the interests of the many. 
There is a term which precisely expresses the thing that 
the Nation appears to be driving at; but property is not 
that term. 

There are several papers published which presumably 
regard economics as a science and presumably maintain 
an independent point of view upon economic questions. 
They are of various persuasions, some socialist, some 
liberal, some radical; which is quite as it should be. 
Would it not be a considerable service to: all their 
readers if they adopted among themselves an under- 
standing concerning elementary economic terms, so that 
when they use words like property, wealth, capital, 
rent, interest, privilege, and so forth, they might always 
be known to mean the same thing? We offer the 
suggestion in all good faith and hope that our con- 
temporaries will consider it favourably. Besides being 
a good thing for the reading public, it would be a good 
thing for the journals themselves. Comprehension is 
more than half way to sympathy, and if the inde- 
pendent journals could always be sure of what one and 
another is talking about, they might occasionally find 
themselves to be not as far apart as they seem. 


ART AND LIFE. 


Lire, in itself, is useless. Even if Utopia were to arrive 
to-morrow, there would still be no reason why we should 
eat, drink, and beget our kind, and work and die; no reason, 
that is, to which our rationality could give consent. Whether 
consciously or not, we live because we are mystics to the 
extent of believing that there is some purpose in life; and not 
only in life in general, but in our own individual lives in par- 
ticular, and that we are doomed to accomplish this purpose. 
If we live long, and are consistently honest with ourselves, 
or if we are sufficiently disinterested to think about the matter, 
we are driven to admit that the whole of mankind’s history, 
as well as our own, offers overwhelming evidence against this 
assumption. The idea of a purpose, or of accomplishing any- 
thing permanent or even of a God controlling our actions, 
becomes more and more impossible to maintain, the more we 
study life, except by straining our reason to accept something 
that reason by itself can not maintain; and this is either 
mystical faith, or midsummer madness, or animal self-conceit. 
Reasonably speaking, there is no reason why we should live 
at all. Suicide were far better, and infinitely nobler, in the 
majority of cases. Even if we were entirely happy and free, 
and had not the excuse of misery to make us regard the 
nothingness of things, life would still be useless. Those who 
are intelligent must learn to put up with this inconvenient 
truth; they must learn to accept life, as Thoreau said, “with- 
out principle.” 

Art is also, by every test we can apply to it, useless. The 
world has known art now for some thousands of years but is 
mone the better for it. Even the nations that have only re- 
cently begun to desire some art to relieve their ugliness, as in 
America, will soon find out that art does not and can not better 
their daily lives. Am I at all better for having read Homer, 
Dante, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Whitman, and Tolstoy? Is 
anyone at all better for having heard Bach’s B minor Mass, 
or for seeing the Sistine ceiling? On the contrary, a human 
being is good only in so far as he is able to find good in him- 
self—an entirely different proceeding from that of saturating 
oneself with art. Art offers no panacea for human ills, but 
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rather heightens the tragedy inherent in them by making them 
beautiful. Witness Beethoven’s music, or “‘King Lear.” 
Leibnitz, I believe, said that the sum total of human energy 
in every age was exactly the same, and Whitman asserted that 
“there will never be any more good or evil than there is now.” 
Ethics may seek only the good, but art is not ethics, any 
more than life is. The Man who most of all desired that life 
should become not evil, but good, died on the Cross; the 
artist, if he wishes his’ art to become entirely good, must 
accept his cross also in life. Life and art are akin in this, 
that they escape equally the laws which we seek to impose 
upon them. 

What, then, is art? Is not the answer simply this; that 
art is life, life heightened to the point of imaginative realiza- 
tion, the essential quality of an experience sublimated by being 
consciously re-created? Knowing not what life is, nor why it 
exists, we seek to re-create it once more in some form that 
corresponds most closely with our inner desire to understand 
it and to control it. The Paleolithic artists who drew on their 
cave-walls bisons, wild boars and horses, may have come from 
a land where such game was scarce, or may have sought, by 
making such representations, to ensure their own success in 
its capture. The artist of to-day seeks merely to restate the 
old elementary problem—what does the life about him mean? 
Art therefore can not be either entirely good or evil, neither 
can it be encouraged or destroyed, except through the ex- 
istence of finer or poorer art. If human life were to cease 
to exist, art itself would cease to exist. If life were suddenly 
to become perfect, art would still be necessary; but if art 
were to become universal and perfect, life could no longer 
be lived. Amid all the fluctuations of history, or the mis- 
fortunes of individual lives, one thing alone remains certain; 
that art is life. 

JoHn GouLp FLETCHER. 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


whose madness takes the form of an idea that 
ghost walks at night. 


A MAN 
he is a 


A SENTIMENTAL man, like Lavrov, has moments of 
pleasant emotion and makes the request: “Write a letter 
to my auntie in Briansk; she is a darling...” 


An officer at a doctor’s. The money on a plate. The 
doctor can see in the looking-glass that the patient takes 
twenty-five roubles from the plate and pays him with it. 


Russia is nobody’s country! 


Z. wuHo is always saying banal things: “With the agility 
of a bear,’ “on one’s favourite corn.” 


A SAVINGS BANK: the clerk, a very nice man, looks down 
on the bank, considers it useless—and yet goes on working 
there. 


A rapicaL lady, who crosses herself at night, is secretly 
full of prejudice and superstition, hears that in order to be 
happy one should boil a black cat by night. She steals 
a cat and tries to boil it. 


A PUBLISHER’S twenty-fifth anniversary. Tears, a speech: 
“I offer ten roubles to the literary fund, the interest to be 
paid to the poorest writer, but on condition that a special 
committee is appointed to work out the rules according 
to which the distribution shall be made. 


It was a grand forest of timber, but a Government Con- 
servator was appointed, and in two years time there.was 
no more timber owing to the caterpillar pest. 


N. once had his clothes torn by dogs, and now, when he 
pays a call anywhere, he asks: “Are there any dogs 
here?” 


“A LARGE selection of cigs’—so read X. every day when 
he went down the street, and wondered how one could 
deal only in cigs and who wanted them. [Cigs in Rus- 
sian is a kind of fish.] It took him thirty years before 
he read it correctly: “A large selection of cigars.” 
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WE are tired out by servility and hypocrisy. 


A YOUNG pimp, in order to keep up his powers, always 
eats garlic. 


Tell me his sub- 
“T want to paint a 
Suggest a subject.” (A 


“T Ave not read Herbert Spencer. 
jects. What does he write about.” 
panel for the Paris exhibition. 
wearisome lady.) 


THE idle, so-called governing classes can not remain 
long without war. When there is no war they are bored, 
idleness fatigues and irritates them, they do not know 
what they live for; they bite one another, try to say un- 
pleasant things to one another, if possible with impunity, 
and the best of them make the greatest efforts not to 
bore the others and themselves. But when war comes, 
it possesses all, takes hold of the imagination, and the 
common misfortune unites all. 


AN unfaithful wife is a large cold cutlet which one does 
not want to touch, because some one else has had it in 
his hands. 


An old maid writes a treatise: “The tram-line of piety.” 


SHE had not sufficient skin on her face; in order to open 
her eyes she had to shut her mouth and vice versa. 


WHEN she raises her skirt and shows her lace petticoat, 
it is obvious that she dresses like a woman who is accus- 
tomed to be seen by men. 


X. pHiLosopHizes: “Take the word ‘nose.’ In Russia it 
seems something unmentionable, means the deuce knows 
what, one may say, the indecent part of the body, and 
in French it means wedding.” And indeed X’s nose 
was an indecent part of the body. 


A GIRL, flirting, chatters: “All are afraid of me... men, 
and the wind . . . ah, leave me alone! I shall never 
marry.” And at home poverty, her father a regular drunk- 
ard. And if people could see how she and her mother 
work, how she screens her father, they would feel the 
deepest respect for her and would wonder why she is 
so ashamed of poverty and work, and is not ashamed of 
that chatter. 


A RESTAURANT. An advanced conversation. Andrey 
Andreyevitch, a good-natured bourgeois, suddenly de- 
clares: “Do you know, gentlemen, I was once an an- 
archist!” Everyone is astonished. A. A. tells the fol- 
lowing tale: a strict father, a technical school opened 
in the provincial town in a craze for technical education; 
they have no ideas and they did not know what to teach 
(since, if you are going to make shoemakers of all the 
inhabitants, who will buy the shoes?); he was expelled 
and his father turned him out of the house; he had to 
take a job as an assistant! clerk on the squire’s estate; 
he became enraged with the rich, the well-fed, and the 
fat; the squire planted cherry trees, A. A. helped him, 
and suddenly a desire came over him to cut off the 
squire’s white fat fingers with his spade, as if it were 
by accident; and closing his eyes he struck a blow with 
his shovel as hard as he could, but it missed. Then he 
went away; the forest, the quiet in the field, rain; he 
Icnged for warmth, went to his aunt, she gave him tea and 
rolls—and his anarchism was gone. After the story there 
passed by the table, Councillor of State L. Immediately 
A. A. gets up and explains how L., Councillor of State, 
owns houses, etc. 


I was apprenticed to a tailor. He cut the trousers; I did 
the sewing, but the stripe came down here right over the 
knee. Then I was apprenticed to a cabinetmaker. I was 
planing once when the plane flew out of my hands and 
hit the window; it broke the glass. The squire was a 
Lett, his name Stoppev [which means “cork-screw’’]; 


and he had an expression on his face as if he were going 
to wink and say: “Wouldn’t it be nice to have a drink?” 
In the evenings he drank, drank by himself—and I felt 
hurt. 


A DEALER in cider puts labels on his bottles with a crown 
printed on them. It irritates and vexes X. who torments 
himself with the idea that a mere trader is usurping the 
crown. X. complains to the authorities, worries every 
one, seeks redress and so on; he dies from irritation and 
worry. 


SENILE pomposity, senile vindictiveness. What a num- 


ber of despicable old men I have known! 


How delightful when on a bright, frosty morning a new 
sleigh with a rug comes to the door. 


'X. ARRIVED to take up duty at N.; he shows himself a 
despot: he is annoyed when some one else is a success; 
he becomes quite different in the presence of a third per- 
son; when a woman is present his tone changes; when he 
pours out wine, he first puts a little in his own glass and 
then helps the company; when he walks with a lady he 
takes her arm; in general he tries to show refinement. 
He does not laugh at other people’s jokes. “You repeat 
yourself”; “There is nothing: new in that.” Everyone is 
sick of him; he sermonizes. The old women nickname 
him the “top.” 


X. ay his life spoke and wrote about the vices of serv- 

ants and about the way to manage and control them, and 

he died deserted by everyone except his valet and his cook. 
(To be continued.) 


BETWEEN BOLSHEVISM AND WAR. 


SrncE the return of peace, the civilized nations have 
come to face a fateful choice between bolshevism and 
war. Hitherto no official pronouncement has recognized 
this state of the case. Neither does the public press 
comment on this sinister fatality, nor do public speak- 
ers call attention to it; which is doubtless quite as it 
should be in the nature of things—in that nature of 
things that touches the public press and the public 
speakers. Of course it is a distasteful state of things, 
and one would like to overlook it, and it sets up such 
a dilemma as no aspiring politician can afford to make 
up his account with. Such a one would have to take 
sides, and there is small comfort on either horn of the 
dilemma for anyone whose fortunes are to be kept 
afloat on professions of optimism. 

Yet the main fact should be evident to any rea- 
sonably well-informed person on slight reflection. It 
is, in effect, quite the largest and most obvious of the 
sinister fatalities contained in this twilight peace that 
has followed the armistice. And among these nations 
that now stand in the article of decision between bol- 
shevism and a bootless warfare, America, of course, 
comes into the case along with the rest of civilized 
mankind; not so precipitately as some of them, per- 
haps, but plainly nearer the edge than some others. 

That which so confronts the civilized nations is not 
precisely a question of free choice between two alterna- 
tive lines of policy. It is rather a question of the drift 
of circumstances. Just yet it looks like an open choice 
between alternative lines of conduct, because the ulter- 
ior drift of events is not plain, just yet. For the time 
being the drift visibly sets in the direction of war. 
But the visible drift is, in the main, the drift of 
statesmanlike manceuvres, as worked out by the consti- 
tuted authorities in these various nations; rather then 
the long-term drift of sentiment among the underlying 
populations. 
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The circumstance that these statesmen whose duti- 
ful privilege it is to guide, or to follow, the drift of 
political manceuvres have made no public acknowledg- 
ment of the sinister choice which so faces them, should 
perhaps be set down to statesmanlike reticence. States- 
manship is necessarily furtive, in the nature of things. 
It will scarcely do to credit the statesmen with a com- 
prehensive ignorance of the main facts in the situa- 
tion with which they have to deal. Even the dim 
religious light of the censored press dispatches allows 
these main facts to be seen in outline. Whereas the 
sources of information are all at the disposal of the 
constituted authorities, and knowledge of the pertinent 
facts is prudently withheld within the official circle. 
Indeed, it is plain that the underlying population have 
ceased to enjoy the confidence of the officials who 
manage their affairs. So that even in the out-and-out 
democratic nations the statesmanlike officials find it 
wise to withhold knowledge of the pertinent facts 
from their constituencies. There is, accordingly, no 
reason to believe that the furtive reticence of the 
statesmanlike officials in this connexion denotes any 
degree of ignorance on their part. And their various 
proposals and the measures already taken go to say 
that there are many pertinent facts which the states- 
men do not find it expedient to divulge. Therefore 
it is particularly significant that the visible drift of 
statesmanlike mancevres sets consistently in the direc- 
tion of war as an offset to bolshevism. 

“Bolshevism” is a loose, descriptive term; and it is 
so used here, without any effort to give it a more pre- 
cise meaning than it has in popular usage. Popular 
usage has not yet given the word a well-defined mean- 
ing; but as it runs it is definite enough to be under- 
stood, in a loose and general way, among those who 
make use of it. In this popular usage the word has a 
definite meaning at least to the extent that it always 
denotes a revolutionary movement of such a kind as 
to displace the established economic scheme of things. 
Beyond this there is no reasonable agreement between 
those who speak for bolshevism and those who speak 
against it. It may conceivably signify a peaceable sub- 
stitution of a new economic order in place of the old, 
or it may involve a resort to violence; that would de- 
pend on circumstances. But in any case bolshevism is 
outside the law and in violation of the law, in the sense 
that it involves a subversion of established law and 
custom at certain points. 

‘In any case, bolshevism is not to be reconciled with 
the established order of things, and the points of con- 
flict are of an economic nature. When reduced to 
their lowest terms it will be seen that these points of 
conflict may be drawn together under a single head: 
The disallowance of Absentee Ownership. On this 
main head the conflict between bolshevism and the 
established order is irreconcilable, and it will be seen 
on reflection that any of the minor points of conflict 
follow from this main article of contention. Just yet 
there is no conclusive ground for assuming that bol- 
shevism involves any other general principle of action 
than this one. Bolshevist experience has not yet had 
the chance to show or to find out if the spirit of it 
calls for any other principle of action that has anything 
like the same wide bearing as this one. It appears to 
be, in effect, a movement to discard this one large 
institution of Absentee Ownership, which now domi- 
nates the economic life of the civilized nations. It is 
therefore, in effect, a conflict between the absentee 
owners and the underlying population; in which the 
constituted authorities come into the case as guardians 
of the rights of absentee’ownership. The constituted 


and order, which under existing conditions places them 
in the position of defenders of the legitimate rights of 
absentee ownership. 

So far, therefore, as regards its principles of action, 
any working definition of bolshevism need for the 
present include only this one specification—that it aims 
to discard absentee ownership, with whatever conse- 
quences may follow. But it seems necessary to add 
that, in point of method, or ways and means, bolshe- 
vism is committed to the soviet. The soviet form of 
organization appears to be the appointed ways and 
means of working out this principle of action that in- 
spires the spirit of bolshevism. It is conceivable that 
absentee ownership might be superseded by some other 
form of organization and control than the soviet; but 
any such recourse to some other method of control 
would scarcely be called bolshevism. And any dis- 
establishment of absentee ownership by recourse to 
the soviet form of administration could scarcely be 
called anything else than bolshevism. 

In such a movement to disposses the absentee owners 
the soviet also displaces democracy and representative 
government, and necessarily so, because democracy and 
representative government have proved to be incompe- 
tent and irrelevant for any other purpose than the 
security and profitable regulation of absentee owner- 
ship. Democratic usage and legal interpretation have 
taken such a turn in recent times. Hence parliamen- 
tary government and democratic legality are due to go 
in the discard along with their reason for being, so 
soon as a bolshevist regime is installed. 

In its elements, the soviet appears to be very closely 
analogous to the town-meeting as known in New 
England history. The dictionary meaning of the word 
is “counsel” and “council.” But to let a self-justi- 
fied town-meeting take over all items of absentee 
ownership within its jurisdiction would plainly be a 
revolutionary innovation, a subversion of law and or- 
der. 

This characterization of bolshevism seems colourless 
and barren, and it will scarcely suit either its friends 
or its enemies. It has but a slight rhetorical value. 
Advocates and critics alike have use for terms which 
will irritate the human sensibilities of their audience. 
It is necessary for them to raise a sentimental issue; 
or, as it is also called, a moral issue. And for that use 
there is need of terms which lend themselves to praise 
and blame. But since the purpose here is neither 
praise nor blame, a colourless, descriptive characteriza- 
tion is all that is wanted. And it is bolshevism in this 
objective sense that is here set up as the alternative of 
war, in the choice of policies that now confronts the 
governments of the civilized nations. And in so speak- 
ing of bolshevism as the sole alternative of continued 
warfare and warlike preparation it is by no means 
intended to claim that bolshevism necessarily means 
peace. The choice between bolshevism and war need 
not be a choice between peace and war. 

The reason for setting up this simple and objective 
definition of bolshevism is partly to avoid unneces- 
sary alarm, partly to avoid confusing bolshevism with 
the familiar gestures of the anarchists, or the orthodox 
socialists, or the out-and-out communists. The differ- 
ence between bolshevism and an untempered commun- 
ism should be plain enough. But it is also not unusual 
for incautious and intemperate critics to confuse bol- 
shevism with socialism and in doing so to disparge both 
together; and particularly to discredit the socialists. 
But neither the bolshevists nor the socialists will ad- 
mit that the two are alike in any substantial way. 
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Indeed, the certified socialists are among the staunch- 
est enemies of bolshevism, as is quite intelligible. The 
socialists of the stricter observance have consistently 
spoken for an eventual obsolescence of all ownership, 
absentee or otherwise, by force of a natural law which 
governs the sequence of human affairs; and they have 
now come to an exasperated realization that bolshe- 
vism is putting that orthodox preconception out of 
joint and out of date. Socialism is a dead horse; 
whereas it appears that bolshevism is not; and the 
chartered socialists find themselves seized and pos- 
sessed of a certain inalienable equity in the remains; 
all of which does not conduce to a neighbourly frame 
of mind. The socialists had hoped to preserve the 
established political organization intact, and eventu- 
ally to take it over for their own use; the bolshevists 
appear to harbour no such fancy. 

This off-hand characterization of bolshevism as be- 
ing no more and no less than a movement to discon- 
tinue absentee ownership is likely to be questioned by 
partisans, for and against; nor could it readily be made 
good with citations of chapter and verse from authentic 
sources. The bolshevist documents which have come 
to hand do not commonly speak of absentee owner- 
ship as the particular object of their unfriendly atten- 
tion; nor has bolshevist practice been at all consistent 
on this head. Bolshevist practice, and perhaps also 
bolshevist profession, has followed a wavering line of 
compromise and expediency, driven by extreme stress 
of necessity. And yet, on the whole, the drift of bol- 
shevist policy has after all visibly set that way, with so 
much consistency as the stress of shifting conditions 
would allow. On the one hand it has become increas- 
ingly evident that ownership of useful property by its 
immediate users is quite securely an integral part of 
bolshevist policy as it is working out, and quite un- 
avoidably so; and on the other hand it is likewise evi- 
dent that the enemies of bolshevism are its enemies 
because it denies the rights of absentee ownership, and 
indeed for no other cause. 

Bolshevism is a menace to absentee ownership. That 
is its unpardonable sin. But it is also a sufficiently 
mortal offence, inasmuch as it is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost of established Law and Order. The dis- 
allowance of absentee ownership would cut away the 
foundations of the established order of things eco- 
nomic and political. For good or ill, it would break up 
the established order of law and custom and so bring 
the current phase of European civilization to a close. 
All of which violates all that the constituted authorities 
stand for in all the civilized nations. It would be a 
revolt against the constituted authorities on the part 
of the underlying populations. By virtue of their 
office the constituted authorities are the appointed 
guardians of absentee ownership. Any other interests 
which may still engage the care and attention of the 
national authorities in any of these civilized nations 
are quite subsidiary to this main issue; and any such 
minor interests can still effectually claim official pro- 
tection or official tolerance only so long as they con- 
tinue to be subservient to this main interest of the 
nation’s substantial citizens. This follows necessarily 
from the nature of democratic government as it has 
taken shape during the recent past in all the democra- 
tic nations, and in the same degree as they are demo- 
cratic within the accepted meaning of the term. A 
substantial citizen is an absentee owner of much prop- 
erty. In the historical present a democratic govern- 
ment is a government of the underlying population 
for the substantial citizens, by substantial citizens; 
whereas a bolshevist government—if such there were— 


would, it is alleged, be a government of the underlying 
population for the insubstantial citizens, by insubstan- 
tial citizens—in violation of all current democratic 
usage. Therefore it has become the first duty of all 
those statesmen who guide the destinies of these demo- 
cratic nations to suppress any popular movement of 
the nature of bolshevism, far or near, by all means, 
fair or foul. 

Meantime the drift of circumstances following the 
war and the armistice has brought things to a critical 
pass in these democratic nations, such that the only 
practical line of policy still open to the safe and sane 
statesmen whose duty it is to avert the bolshevist 
menace is further warlike enterprise, further continued 
preparation for war, and the sedulous fomenting of a 
warlike temper in the underlying population. This is 
the line of policy on which the civilized nations are 
now visibly embarked, though without openly avow- 
ing it. And this line of policy promises at least a 
substantial respite from bolshevist alarms. The pros- 
pective cost is high, but the benefits of this policy 
should be worth the cost; particularly since the bene- 
fits inure to the substantial citizens, while the cost 
falls on the underlying population. Visibly, but with 
decently voluable disclaimers, the constituted authori- 
ties in all the civilized nations have chosen this way 
out of the dilemma. The peace which has followed 
the armistice is a peace of increased armaments, in- 
creased national jealousies, and unremitting national- 
ist propaganda. 

The practical corrective for all bolshevist vagaries 
and illusions is patriotic animosity and a law-abiding 
submission to authority. Warlike enterprise and war- 
like preparation induce a patriotic temper in the un- 
derlying population, at the same time that they exact 
a servile obedience to the constituted authorities. These 
things, therefore, may be counted on to divert the un- 
derlying population from spending thought or senti- 
ment on those economic grievances which make for a 
bolshevistic frame of mind. And just now there is no 
other way to accomplish that purpose. Also, patriot- 
ism and warlike enterprise have ceased to have any 
other use. 

So long as the underlying populations of these civi- 
lized nations are sufficiently taken up with patriotic 
blare and national jealousy the division of interest and 
sentiment within these nations, between those who own 
more than they can use and those who have urgent use 
for more than they own, will be held in abeyance; a 
symphony of national hatred and suspicion will be 
heard in the land, and absentee ownership will be se- 
cure. But so soon as conditions of de facto peace are 
allowed to invade the community the underlying popu- 
lation will be due to take stock of their de facto dis- 
inheritance under the established system of law and 
order; and, for good or ill, there is then presently due 
to follow such a drift of sentiment as will eventually 
draw the underlying population together under some- 
thing like the Red flag, and absentee ownership will 
no longer be secure—in the absence of unforeseen dis- 
turbing causes. That event is doubtless remote, so far 
as touches America; but America, too, seems to be 
headed that way. Any community will change its 
habits of thought only tardily and under pressure, but 
in case the pressure of new conditions is extreme, uni- 
form, and persistent a wide-reaching dislocation of the 
traditional habits of thought is to be looked for even 
in the best regulated community. 

The appointed safeguard against this sinister even- 
tuality is “Wars and rumours of wars.” In all of this 
it is, of course, the spiritual benefits of warlike enter- 
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prise and military disciplite that must be looked to to 
avert a disastrous spiritual break-down. It is a ques- 
tion of repairing and reinforcing such habits of thought 
in the community as will continue to favour the security 
of absentee ownership and the continued maintenance 
of that system of law and custom that is founded on 
absentee ownership. In the material respect, of course, 
warlike enterprise brings no net gain. In the material 
respect, of course, warlike expenditures are to be 
counted as net loss—said to amount to something like 
ninety per cent of current Federal expenditures in 
this country. America is taking war by the fore- 
lock—with very decently voluble disclaimers, of course. 
But the immaterial, spiritual returns from warlike ex- 
penditure are quite a different matter and have quite 
a different value. Warlike enterprise nourishes a har- 
monious national hatred of all outsiders, and military 
discipline induces a virtuously servile temper and an 
unreasoning obedience to constituted authority: 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 
All of which makes for what is sometimes called sanity. 

The statesmen who guide the destinies of the civi- 
lized nations have reason to be apprehensive of what 
would be due to follow in case the attention of their 
underlying populations should be at all seriously divert- 
ed from the spiritual values of national prestige and 
patriotic jealousy, and turn to a consideration of their 
own material circumstances as determined by absentee 
ownership and control of their industrial system. As 
is already becoming evident in more than one of these 
nations, in such a case it would be very difficult to 
persuade the underlying populations that they have any- 
thing to lose in discarding the present system of owner- 
ship and control. It is not that a better scheme has 

-been devised and is ready to be put in place of the 
existing system, but only that the existing system is 
proving itself patently unfit to take care of the coun- 
try’s industry and the material fortunes of its popula- 
tion. What still stands in the way of a free-swung 
bolshevistic temper and a consequent bull-headed bol- 
shevist adventure in these civilized nations is the be- 
lated conservatism of the passing generation, in effect 
a spiritual holdover out of an obsolete past, in which 
absentee ownership had not yet taken over the nation’s 
industrial system and in which national jealousy had 
not yet become patently imbecile. The established or- 
der, economic and political, rests on material circum- 
stances which ceased to exist some little time ago; and 
it can be maintained only by artificially preserving the 
spiritual counterfoil of that materially obsolete past. 

The experience of the past few years has shown 
plainly enough that the established businesslike system 
of ownership and control will no longer work. Human 
nature being what it is, and the state of the industrial 
arts being such as it has now become, the established 
order of ownership and control is no longer fit to man- 
age the country’s industry in such a way as to yield 
a decent livelihood for the country’s population. This 
is not saying that a better system is known and ready 
to be substituted for the obsolete existing system— 
there is no safe ground for that degree of optimism— 
but only that the existing system of businesslike con- 
trol is obsolete. 

The present emergency has brought this matter to 
atest. The war and the armistice have made the world 
safe for absentee ownership and business as usual; all 
the civilized nations are in sore need of a full run of 
productive industry; there is ready and waiting the 
most efficient industrial equipment, the most abundant 


natural resources, and the most intelligent and skilful 
industrial man-power known to history; and for two- 
and-a-half years the captains of industry and the great 
statesmen have laboured together to turn these unex- 
ampled industrial resources to some account under the 
rules of absentee ownership and business as usual. The 
best result of their concerted efforts hitherto is an 
uneasy state of industrial “twilight sleep,” hedged about 
with nightmares of famine, pestilence and Red riots; 
and the most sanguine—and doubtful—hope of these 
civilized nations now is that this incredibly shameful 
state of things will not grow worse under the con- 
tinued management of absentee ownership and business 
enterprise. Meantime the situation has been visibly 
growing worse during the two-and-a-half years since 
the armistice, in spite of unusually abundant crops and 
favourable weather conditions. It is plain that absentee 
ownership and business as usual are at cross-purposes 
with the country’s industrial needs. All of which argues 
that it is wise for the statesmen to take repressive mea- 
sures and keep the popular temper irritated about 
something else. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHEKHOV. 


1 

Once Chekhov invited me to the village of Koutchouk- 
Koy where he had a tiny strip of land and a white, 
two-storied house. There, while showing me _ his 
“estate,” he began to speak with animation: “If I had 
plenty of money, I should build a sanatorium here for 
invalid village teachers. I would put up a large, bright 
building—very bright, with large windows and lofty 
rooms. I would have a fine library, different musical 
instruments, bees, a vegetable garden, an orchard. 
There would be lectures on agriculture, meteorology. 
. . . Teachers ought to know everything, everything, 
my dear fellow.” He was suddenly silent, coughed, 
looked at me out of the corners of his eyes, and smiled 
that tender, charming smile of his which attracted one 
so irresistibly to him and made one listen so attentively 
to his words. 

“Does it bore you to listen to my fantasies? I do 
love to talk of it. If you knew how badly the Russian 
village needs a nice, sensible, educated teacher! We 
ought in Russia to give the teacher particularly good 
conditions, and it ought to be done as quickly as 
possible. We ought to realize that without a wide 
education of the people, Russia will collapse, like a 
house built of badly-baked bricks. A teacher must be 
an artist, in love with his calling; but with us he is a 
journeyman, ill-educated, who goes to the village to 
teach children as though he were going into exile. He 
is starved, crushed, terrorized by the fear of losing his 
daily bread. But he ought to be the first man in the 
village; the peasants ought to recognize him as a power, 
worthy of attention and respect; no one should dare to 
shout at him or humiliate him personally, as with us 
everyone does—the village constable, the rich shop- 
keeper, the priest, the rural police commissioner, the 
school guardian, the councillor, and the official who has 
the title of school-inspector, but who cares nothing for 
the improvement of education and only sees that the 
instructions of his chiefs are carried out. It is ridiculous 
to pay in farthings the man who has to educate the 
people. It is intolerable that he should walk in rags, 
shiver with cold in damp and draughty schools, catch 
cold, and at about the age of thirty get laryngitis, 
rheumatism, or tuberculosis. We ought to be ashamed 
of it. Our teacher, for eight or nine months in the 
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year, lives like a hermit: he has no one to speak a word 
to; without company, books, or amusements, he grows 
stupid, and, if he invites his colleagues to visit him, 
then he becomes politically suspect—a stupid word with 
which crafty men frighten fools. All this is disgusting ; 
it is the mockery of a man who is doing a great and 
tremendously important work. Do you know, when- 
ever I see a teacher, | feel ashamed for him, for his 
timidity, and because he is badly dressed . . . it seems 
to me that for the teacher’s wretchedness I am myself 
to blame—I mean it.” 

He was silent, thinking; and then, waving his hand, 
he said gently: “This Russia of ours is such an absurd, 
clumsy country.” A shadow of sadness crossed his 
beautiful eyes; little rays of wrinkles surrounded them 
and made them look still more meditative. Then, look- 
ing round, he said jestingly: “You see, I have fired 
off at you a complete leading article from a radical 
paper. Come, I'll give you tea to reward your patience.” 

That was characteristic of him, to speak so earnestly, 
with such warmth and sincerity, and then suddenly to 
laugh at himself and his speech. In his sad and gentle 
smile one felt that subtle scepticism of one who knows 
the value of words and dreams; and there also flashed 
in it a lovable modesty and delicate sensitiveness. 

We walked back slowly in silence to the house. It 
was a clear hot day; the waves sparkled under the 
bright rays of the sun; down below one heard a dog 
barking joyfully. Chekhov took my arm, coughed, and 
said slowly: “It is shameful and sad, but true: there 
are many men who envy the dogs.’ Then he added 
immediately with a laugh: “To-day I can only make 
feeble speeches. It means that I’m getting old.” 

I often heard him say: “You know, a teacher has 
just come here... he’s ill, married . . . couldn’t 
you do something for him? I have made arrangements 
for him for the time being.” Or again: “Listen, 
Gorky, there is a teacher here who would like to meet 
you. He can’t go out, he’s ill. Won’t you come and 
see him? Do.” Or: “Look here, the women teachers 
want books to be sent to them.” 

Sometimes I would find that “‘teacher” at Chekhov's 
house; usually he would be sitting on the edge of his 
chair, blushing at the consciousness of his own awk- 
wardness, in the sweat of his brow picking and choos- 
ing his words, trying to speak smoothly and “edu- 
catedly”’; or, with the ease of manner of a person who 
is morbidly shy, he would concentrate himself upon 
the effort not to appear stupid in the eyes of an author, 
and he would simply belabour Anton Chekhov with a 
hail of questions which had never entered his head until 
that moment. Chekhov would listen attentively to the 
dreary, incoherent speech; now and again a smile came 
into his sad eyes, a little wrinkle appeared on his fore- 
head, and then, in his soft, lustreless voice, he began to 
speak simple, clear, homely words, words which some- 
how or other immediately made his questioner simple: 
the teacher stopped trying to be clever, and therefore 
immediately became more clever and interesting. 

IT remember one teacher, a tall, thin man with a yel- 
low, hungry face and a long, hooked nose which 
drooped gloomily towards his chin. He sat opposite 
Chekhov and, looking fixedly into Chekhov’s face with 
his black eyes, said in a melancholy bass voice: “From 
such impressions of existence within the space of the 
tutorial session there comes a psychical conglomeration 
which crushes every possibility of an objective attitude 
towards the surrounding universe. Of course, the uni- 
verse is nothing but our presentation of it. . . .”; and 
he rushed headlong into philosophy, moving over its 
surface like a drunkard skating on ice. 


“Telf me,” Chekhoy put in quietly and kindly, “who 
is that teacher in your district who beats the children?” 

The teacher sprang from his chair and waved his 
arms indignantly: “Whom do you mean? Me? Never! 
Beating?” He snorted with indignation. 

“Don’t get excited,” Anton Chekhov went on, smiling 
reassuringly: “I’m not speaking of you. But I re- 
member—lI read it in the newspapers—there is some 
one in your district who beats the children.” 

The teacher sat down, wiped his perspiring face, 
and, with a sigh of relief, said in his deep bass: “It’s 
true . . . there was such a case . . . it was Makarov. 
You know, it’s not surprising. It’s cruel, but ex- 
plicable. He’s married, has four children, his wife is 
ill, himself consumptive, his salary is twenty roubles, 
the school like a cellar, and the teacher has but a single 
room—under such circumstances you will give a thrash- 
ing to an angel of God for no fault ... and the 
children—they’re far from angels, believe me.”; and 
the man, who had just been mercilessly belabouring 
Chekhov with his store of clever words, suddenly, 
ominously wagging his hooked nose, began to speak 
simple, weighty, clear-cut words, which illuminated, 
like a fire, the terrible, accursed truth about the life of 
the Russian village. 

When he said good-bye to his host, the teacher 
took Chekhov’s small, dry hand with its thin fingers, 
in both his own and, shaking it, said: “I came to you 
as though I were going to the authorities in fear and 
trembling. I puffed myself out like a turkey-cock. I 
wanted to show you that I was no ordinary mortal; 
and now I’m leaving you as a nice, close friend who 
understands everything. ... It’s a great thing—to 
understand everything! Thank you! I’m taking away 
with me a pleasant thought: big men are simpler and 
more understandable . . . and nearer in soul to us 


fellow-men than all those wretches among whom we . 


live. . . . Good-bye; I will never forget you.” 

His nose quivered, his lips twisted into a good- 
natured smile, and he added: “To tell the truth, 
scoundrels too are unhappy—the devil take them.” 

When he went out, Chekhov smiled and said, “He’s 
a nice fellow. He won’t be a teacher long.” 

Why ey 

“They will run him down—whip him off.” 

He thought for a bit, and added quietly: “In Russia 
an honest man is rather like the chimney sweep with 
whom nurses frighten children.” 

Maxim Gorky. 
(To be continued.) 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
III: THE MASCULINITY OF PETER. 

Tue shock that we get from Peter’s denials of his 
Master is really induced by the theologian’s “blessed 
privilege” theory of the fisherman. How great, cries the 
theologian, was the “privilege” of Peter, of the whole 
twelve, for the matter of that! What a favour to be 
permitted to go in and out and about with the one divine 
personality that ever took form in flesh and blood! This, 
of course, is sheer theology, a thing thought out, not ex- 
perienced. Peter and the others bought their privileges 
dearly. Only the keen sense of humour which never 
fails Matthew or Mark or Luke saves their narratives 
from being the most painful reading in the whole range 
of literature. Only the fact that John was that rarest of 
birds, a theologian of genius, rescues us from the horrors 
of the hell into which Peter seems about to plunge head- 
long. There are tragic scenes enough in the first three 
gospels, but Peter always arrives in time to make us 
merry with a performance or a speech, his denials of 
Jesus being his masterpiece in that line to all but John. 
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John does not agree with Luke’s obvious impression 
that it did Peter good to deny his Master because, on the 
spiritual plane, Peter was so “chesty” or “cocky,” as the 
English call it. Peter needed to be taken down, in Luke’s 
opinion, though doubtless the fact that Peter had no 
culture or education unfavourably affects the physician’s 
treatment of the rough fisherman. Luke’s literary and 
artistic attitude towards Peter is more clearly defined 
when the acts of the Apostles are set before us. Peter is 
thrown into the shadow in favour of Luke’s fellow-artist, 
Paul. One is tempted to wonder if Luke’s abruptness in 
breaking off his history—he does not end it, and in the 
case of so great an artist as Luke that fact alone is 
sufficient to inspire suspicion—may not have arisen from 
the necessity for Peter to appear in the climax. 

Perhaps the theologians take their cue in Peter’s case 
from John because he is one of them, but even John does 
not vindicate the blessed privilege theory of the Apostles. 
To live in perpetual contact with lepers, and men pos- 
sessed by devils, and men sick of the palsy, to be able to 
take no thought for the morrow, to brave the tempest 
with no shield but faith, to find one’s foes in one’s own 
household, to have to turn the other cheek—what living 
theologian would abandon his comfortable chair in a 
well-endowed seminary for such “privileges”; and for 
those moods of black despair, for nights and weariness 
with no leave to slumber? The wonder is not that Peter 
denied his Master thrice but that he did not deny him a 
hundred times. It seemed to be the fisherman’s destiny 
to wander after Jesus in a maze of astonishment when- 
ever he was not standing overwhelmed by chagrin before 
his Master. Even if Peter did no more than draw his 
sword and cut off somebody’s ear—a trivial assault in 
those days—Jesus restored the member; and Peter’s 
howlers—they were worthy of a school boy. “Lord,” 
asked Peter one day, “how often shall my brother sin 
against me and I forgive him?” Eager to show how 
well he understood the revolution already wrought in the 
field of ethics, Peter added: ‘Till seven times?” That 
was Peter all over. 

It is the merest theology to say that Peter should have 
thought before he spoke. He might have thought before 
he spoke if he had but known how to think, but if Peter 
were capable of thinking before he spoke—a doubtful 
accomplishment—he would not, when his turn came, have 
raised the dead, although it must be conceded that Peter 
would not, either, have got into that awful scrape of 
being caught in the act and then denying it. The maid 
who accused him of consorting with Jesus must have 
stood dumbfounded at his answer. ‘‘Woman!” Peter 
exclaimed in his first surprise, “I know him not.” The 
day was raw, and a fire had been made in the hall of the 
high priest’s palace while Jesus underwent in a room 
close by what our police would call his third degree. 
Peter had not remained among the crowd that had col- 
lected when Jesus was arrested. He had not taken to 
his heels. He was not that kind. He preferred to follow 
from a distance. A little while after the mob had surged 
through the doors, Peter seems to have made his way 
into the kitchen in order to find out what would happen 
to Jesus. It was pretty well understood by this time 
that the founder of Christianity was no clergyman, but 
whatever the doubt on this point might be, everybody 
foresaw that he would treat the clergy on this occasion 
as he did on all occasions—with disrespect, and that 
meant trouble. 

Peter was not afraid, then, only ashamed. Peter was 
a man all over but he was as curious as a woman without 
a particle of her subtlety and indirection. He was per- 
petually thrusting himself forward among the twelve 
with some important question like a heckler at a Scots 
political meeting and Jesus often let him down very, very 
gently. Tremendous as were the spiritual catastrophes of 
Peter, he is simply killing as he affords the comic relief 
whenever a situation seems to require it. At times he 
seems to be playing the part of Porthos among the 
musketeers of Dumas until he discloses the intuitiveness 
of his vision, whereupon he affects us like one of the 


princes out of the Arabian Nights or like Aladdin with 
his lamp. 

The woman to whom Peter had denied his Master was 
beyond all doubt among those of her sex who like a man 
to be a man. She held a place among the female do- 
mestics of the high priest's household and that dignitary 
seems to have had a remarkably large number of young 
and perhaps pretty girls to dance attendance upon him. 
Some of them must have been on the porch when Jesus 
was brought in. They fell to talking about Peter as he 
stood within, warming himself by the fire. One of the 
girls reported what Peter had said. There was something 
about the man that drew their eyes to him and it is a 
reasonable inference that they knew he was lying. With 
the unerring eye of a woman in a case of this kind, they 
saw his difficulty. Peter was ashamed of love and to 
be ashamed of love is the essentially male trait precisely 
as glorification of love is the essentially feminine pro- 
pensity. It is beside the point to say that the object of the 
love of Peter was God. What Peter felt was the love 
that Paul was later to describe, not the love that 
Shakespeare was to dramatize. Peter was all the more 
ashamed. It was the healthy shame of the man who is 
ashamed of detection in the act of forgiving an injury, 
ashamed of turning the other cheek, ashamed of being 
caught reading the Bible. No hypocrite ever feels such 
shame. 


This shame is essentially masculine. A woman may 
conceal her love—many do—but catch her flagrantly in it 
and she will brazen it out, even to the clergy. One may 
doubt if there be a producible instance in all history 
of a woman who was ever really ashamed of loving 
anybody, Jesus included. A man is so different! Peter 
was a real “he-man.” No wonder then that he began to 
curse and swear. His soul was exposed, to borrow the 
jargon of the pre-Raphaelite brethren, and no man with 
red blood in his veins likes that, especially before a 
crowd. The maid who first questioned Peter was prob- 
ably the one who set the other girl on to tease him. 


By this time the servants generally and the police, 
likewise warming their hands at the fire in that great 
kitchen while the clergy were getting impudence from 
Jesus in another room, saw the point of the joke at 
Peter's expense and joined in the “ragging.” The episode 
was beyond all question even more uproariously funny 
than the author of Matthew’s gospel makes it out to be. 
Luke, being ever so much more the artist than matter-of- 
fact Matthew, treats the scene in the manner of Moliére. 
The treatment of the climax by Luke—the crowing of 
the cock whereupon the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter—is finer as a dramatic effect than anything within 
the scope of the French playwright. Racine, with his 
mind so saturated with Greek literary art, would have 
recorded the look that Jesus gave Peter, but Matthew, 
who always writes like Defoe, had, like the Englishman, a 
quicker eye for humour than for tragedy. The authors of 
the synoptic gospels were all infinitely greater as humor- 
ists than Defoe and Moliére combined—unlike John, who 
never suspected that any episode in the life of Jesus 
could be in the remotest degree laughable. 

The clergy take Peter’s denial of his Master as seri- 
ously as John takes everything, because the clergy are 
all so anxious to make us Christians, just as John was. 
Luke, writing with the artistic detachment of his literary 
genius, has no desire whatever to convert anybody to 
anything. His attitude is remarkably like that of some 
college presidents in our own day who suspect that the 
higher education is for a favoured few who are capable of 
receiving it. The literary genius of Luke is so astonishing 
and his craftsmanship is so totally unlike anything 
ancient that he can bring Peter right out into the open, 
and Peter must have amused Luke immensely. The fact 
that Peter was totally destitute of the sense of humour 
emerges in all the gospels but nowhere so amusingly as 
in Luke. One can imagine even a theologian laughing 
with Luke at Peter, but one can not imagine Luke shed- 
ding tears with a theologian at Peter’s denials. Luke 
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was too feminine, too much the artist, to comprehend the 
masculinity of Peter’s shame. A single reading of Luke 
would convince anyone that never in his life was Luke 
ashamed of being detected in his Christianity. No maid 
in any high priest’s house would have had the imperti- 
nence to say to Luke: “And thou also wast with Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Luke was a great artist and not a great 
artist merely but a great artist whose work was inspired 
by direct contact with the personality of Paul if not of 
Jesus himself. 

In taking his genial view of Peter’s denial of his 
Master, therefore, Luke—as mysterious a figure in litera- 
ture as Mr. W. H.—had the highest possible authority. 
This makes it all the more significant that in Luke, Peter 
is treated with a light raillery, a subtle sarcasm, the most 
conspicuous instance of this being the episode that pre- 
cedes the denial of the Master. We find Jesus quite 
positive on an important point and Peter firmly persuaded 
that he knows better. There are occasions on which 
Luke seems to be treating Peter as Shakespeare deals 
with Dogberry. It is part of the aristocratic disdain felt 
by Luke for all who failed to “get” Jesus, Christianity 
being to Luke not only the way to eternal life, but an 
exquisite fact, a beautiful thing. His reverence for Jesus 
is like that of Pericles for the sculptor. 

In order that Luke might become a Christian Jesus had 
to turn the water into wine, to feed the five thousand, to 
bring Lazarus back and to rise himself from the dead. 
Peter did not have to wait for such things because, de- 
spite his lack of artistry, he had more than Dante’s 
vision, he enjoyed more than Adam’s favour. Luke would 
have died instantly at any moment for his faith but it is 
difficult to believe that he would have made a fool of 
himself for it. Peter did that again and again but, as 
Luke clearly reveals, he was always the fool in Christ. 
More than any other chronicler of these events, Luke 
makes us see that if Peter did deny his Master thrice, it 
was all the faul: of Peter’s artistry. Peter never denied 
his Master in the theologian’s sense because in that sense 
Peter had a Master who is denied not by what men say 


but by what they do. 
ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE FALL OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Sirs: It is evident that the decision at the last moment 
to call off the strike of the British railwaymen and 
transport-workers in support of the miners is most un- 
popular with the rank and file of trade unionists. Reso- 
lutions have been pouring in from branches of the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the various organiza- 
tions included in the Transport-Workers’ Federation pro- 
testing against the decision and, in many cases, accusing 
their leaders of “desertion in face of the enemy” and of 
betraying the miners. In London all the district officials 
of the Dockers’ Union have resigned as a protest. There 
is intense bitterness against Mr. J. H. Thomas, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Railwaymen, who is, rightly or 
wrongly, suspected of having been one of the principal 
agents in the surrender, and he has been roundly accused 
of having been in league with Mr. Lloyd George to defeat 
the strike. Indeed, one of the worst results of the col- 
lapse of the Triple Alliance is the way in which it has 
shaken the confidence of the rank and file in their leaders. 
The air is thick with charges of treachery, and confidence 
will not be restored unless and until there is a public 
inquiry into the whole of the circumstances in which the 
strike was called off. The leaders themselves should be 
the first to welcome such an inquiry, for they are all in- 
evitably under suspicion. Mr. Thomas has in fact already 
invited inquiry into his own conduct by issuing a writ for 
libel against the Communist, the weekly organ of the 
Communist party of Great Britain, which has made cer- 
tain specific charges of treachery against him. 

It may be said almost with certainty that, but for the 
incidents that will be mentioned, the railwaymen and 


transport-workers would have come out to a man. Up to 
14 April their solidarity was unbroken. It is probable that 
other trades would have joined the movement. The elec- 
tricians had already decided to strike without even being 
asked to do so. Indeed, Britain was on the verge of some- 
thing like a general strike, the consequences of which 
it would be difficult to estimate. In my opinion the Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Lloyd George would have gone down in 
the struggle. 

It was no reluctance on the part of the rank and file 
that led to the strike being called off. The causes were 
of a different nature. In the first place the organization 
—or lack of organization—of the Triple Alliance is to 
blame. For five or six years Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. 
Robert Williams and other leading members of the Alli- 
ance have been trying to get its organization put on a 
sound footing. They have not succeeded and the chief 
obstacle has been the particularism of the miners. Obvi- 
ously, as Mr. Bevin and Mr. Williams have seen, when- 
ever one section of the Alliance is involved in a dispute, it 
should at once consult the other sections and all should 
act together from the first. No section, for instance, 
should ever declare a strike without first consulting the 
others. The miners, who are very jealous of their au- 
tonomy, have always objected to any limitation of it such 
as would be involved in a closer association of the three 
sections of the Alliance. On the present occasion the 
lock-out of the miners had actually begun before they 
consulted their partners in the Triple Alliance, and then 
they asked the railwaymen and transport-workers to strike 
in their support. Even when the latter had decided to 
strike, the Miners’ Executive refused to allow the control 
of the movement to be put in the hands of a joint com- 
mittee of the three sections. The consequence was that 
the three Executives held separate meetings, arrived at 
different decisions, and then had to send delegates to 
meet, compare notes and try to reconcile the decisions 
respectively arrived at. This mistake in tactics was the 
primary cause of the break-down of the Alliance. Had 
the whole management of the movement been in the hands 
of a joint committee, every step decided on would have 
committed the whole Triple Alliance and no section could 
have backed out. 

Nevertheless a general strike of the whole Triple Alli- 
ance was eventually decided on and first fixed for mid- 
night on Tuesday, 12 April, unless by then the coal- 
owners should have accepted the principle of a national 
wage and “pooling,” and thus made negotiations possible. 
The miners were willing to return to work temporarily on 
the system of district wages, provided that the principle 
of a national wage were conceded. The pooling-proposal 
did not mean, as thas been so often asserted, that the 
profits of all the collieries in Great Britain should be 
pooled. Mr. Hodges merely proposed that there should 
be a levy on each ton of coal raised, to be treated as part 
of the cost of production and to which miners would con- 
tribute eighty per cent and mine-owners only twenty per 
cent. The fund thus obtained would be used to help the 
less prosperous collieries to pay the national standard 
minimum wage and profits. This scheme, if it involved 
a certain sacrifice on the part of the owners of the more 
prosperous mines, involved an even greater sacrifice on the 
part of the miners employed in them. 

The postponement of the strike from 12 April to Friday, 
15 April, was not due to any hesitation or weakness on 
the part of the railwaymen or transport-workers. It had 
two reasons: (1) to give time for other trades to come 
in; (2) the fact that Friday is pay day. The latter reason 
was the more important. Some of the men forming part 
of the Transport-Workers’ Federation had certain bonuses 
due to them on 15 April, amounting in somé cases to as 
much as £20. It would have made a great difference to 
their capacity for holding out if these bonuses had been 
paid before the strike began, and it would have been to 
the advantage of all the men involved to start the strike 
with the whole of their week’s wages in hand. 

This was the situation on Thursday, 14 April, when 
Mr. Frank Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
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was invited to put the miners’ case before about 200 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, mostly supporters of the 
Government, who had already heard the case for the coal- 
owners and had been impressed by the huge reductions of 
wages proposed in certain districts. They were still more 
impressed by Mr. Hodges’s clear and able statement of 
the case for the miners. After he had finished, a number 
of questions were put to him and in reply to one of them 
he said that the miners might be willing to consider a 
proposal to return to work temporarily on the system of 
district wages (provided the rates were acceptable) if the 
discussion of the national minimum wage were not preju- 
diced. This, of course, implied the abandonment of the 
acceptance by the owners of the national wage and 
“pooling” in principle as a condition of any further nego- 
tiations. Mr. Hodges did not pretend to pledge the 
Miners’ Federation, but he no doubt made a mistake in 
going so far as he did without previous consultation with 
his Executive. Nevertheless the harsh judgments of his 
mistake in certain quarters are most unjust. It must not 
be forgotten that he had been for several weeks under 
the strain of a terrible responsibility, which must have 
affected the nerves of so highly-strung a man as he is. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, who was sitting next to him, urged 
him to answer the question in the affirmative on the 
ground that it committed him to nothing. He must, there- 
fore, share the responsibility for the mistake. Moreover, 
Mr. Herbert Smith, vice-president of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and another member of the Executive were present 
and neither of them warned the meeting that Mr. Hodges 
was speaking only for himself or suggested to Mr. Hodges 
that he should qualify his answer by giving such a 
warning. 

The result of Mr. Hodges’s reply on this point was an 
immediate letter from Mr. Lloyd George to the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation inviting them to meet the coal- 
owners to negotiate on the basis suggested by Mr. Hodges. 
The invitation was considered at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive on the morning of 15 April. A deputation from the 
transport-workers arrived and urged the miners to ac- 
cept the invitation and go at once to the proposed con- 
ference. The deputation pointed out that Mr. Hodges’s 
admission had weakened the position of the Triple Alli- 
ance and that, in the almost certain event of the nego- 
tiations again breaking down, the situation would be clear 
and the strike could take place that night, as arranged. 
By a narrow majority (either one or two) the Miners’ 
Executive refused to take this course and declined the 
invitation to a conference unless and until the coal-owners 
had conceded the principle of a national wage and the 
pooling-arrangement. Mr. Hodges thereupon resigned the 
secretaryship of the Miners’ Federation, but the Executive 
refused to accept his resignation. Nevertheless, by some 
means unknown, the news of his resignation leaked out. 
It was telegraphed all over the country, provincial news- 
papers came out with placards announcing that Mr. 
Hodges had resigned and that there was a split in the 
Miners’ Federation, and the natural consequence was con- 
fusion and disintegration in the ranks of the Alliance. 

Undoubtedly the Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
made a grave blunder in tactics. But, although the de- 
cision of the Executive justified the postponement of the 
strike, it did not justify its being cancelled. Postponement 
became necessary because of the confusion caused by the 
reports in the provincial press. Had the strike been at- 
tempted, it would have begun in confusion and the conse- 
quences might have been disastrous. Mr. Cramp, who is 
joint-secretary with Mr. Thomas of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, did his best to get the strike merely post- 
poned, but Mr. Thomas strongly supported its being can- 
celled on the ground that the Miners’ Executive should 
have gone to a conference, and his opinion prevailed. 
What the respective attitudes of the members of the 
Transport-Workers’ Executive was I do not know, but I 
know that several of them deplored the decision to call 
off the strike. 

The miners continue their resistance and show no sign 
of weakening at the moment of writing. That they have 
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the support of the great majority of British trade union- 
ists is being shown by the large amount of financial sup- 
port that they are receiving. Donations to the strike-fund 
are also being received from abroad, and the German 


miners have offered to strike, if called upon to do so. 
The Miners’ Federation has seceded from the Triple 
Alliance, which has thus ceased to exist, but may yet be 


reconstructed on a more satisfactory basis. 

What has happened will undoubtedly strengthen revolu- 
tionary feeling in Great Britain. The indiscriminate at- 
tacks on all the trade-union leaders that have been made 
by the Communist party and by many Trade Unionists of 
the Left now seem to have received their justification. 
Perhaps, however, their very lack of discrimination will 
provoke a reaction in favour of some of the leaders. 
Mr. Robert Williams, secretary of the Transport-Workers’ 
Federation, has been expelled from the Communist party, 
of which he was a member, by its Executive without even 
being asked to defend himself or explain his action. Such 
proceedings will not be approved by the majority of 
British workmen. But the Communist party revels in ex- 
pulsions. In Germany it is getting rid of all its ablest 
members, including Paul Levy and Clara Zetkin. No 
doubt the British, like the German, expulsions, are insti- 
gated from Moscow. No Pope has ever been so fond of 
anathemas and excommunications as is Mr. Zinoviey, 
Sovereign Pontiff of the Third International. These, 
however, are trifles. The Communist party of Great 
Britain is a small clique directed by a handful of journal- 
ists. The important matter is that the collapse of the 
Triple Alliance has thrown into confusion the whole 
British trade-union movement and created among the rank 
and file profound distrust of the leaders. Nothing, as I 
have said, can clear up the situation except a full and 
public inquiry into the circumstances in which the strike 
was called off. 


Geneva, Switzerland. Rogpert DELL. 


MISCELLANY. 


Am I not right in thinking that the sense of popular 
enjoyment is much keener—or at any rate much more 
freely expressed—abroad than it is here? Many a time 
in London’s green parks I have seen sober English adults 
spontaneously playing some simple game, and cockneys 
though they were, they seemed to be getting as much 
pleasure out of their blindman’s buff or rounders as their 
rustic ancestors probably did in some Kent or Sussex 
village. I have watched “foreigners” at play in the 
parks of our American cities when the policeman was 
not looking, but never do I. remember having seen any 
palpably hundred-per-cent Americans so far forget them- 
selves. On the other hand I have never heard the sound 
of a police-whistle in a London park, nor felt myself con- 
spicuously under the surveillance of the law. As for “no 
trespass” signs, if they existed I feel pretty sure that no 
true-born islander would obey them. 


To my way of thinking one of the particularly pleasing 
things in a London park—and as far as my experience 
goes one could say throughout all England as well—is 
the shamelessness of young lovers. In the long twilight 
of the summer’s evening one may encounter under the 
trees of Hyde Park scores of couples tenderly discover- 
ing each other, with no fear of being leered at by the 
passers-by or of being rudely jostled out of their ecstacy 
by some vigilant official in a blue coat. I have known 
some people to call the spectacle vulgar, and I rejoice to 
think that it is. It is of that healthy vulgarity which lies 
at the bottom of a brave and open acceptance of life. 
A public courtship, one might hazard, would be rather 
better than a private misunderstanding, and with all the 
restrictions and pruderies that fence an American park 
one wonders where, in cities of cramped apartment-houses, 
young people ever get a chance to make each other’s 
acquaintance. What furtive things courtships must be 
under the perpetual eye of either a parent or a police- 
man! As the authority of the parent has waned that 
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of the policeman, alas! has risen. It needs but a short 
time before one of our Reform Leagues will discover 
that osculation is another form of intoxication—as in- 
deed it is—and a few more prohibitory sections will be 
added to the Volstead Act. Then there will be an en- 
forcement law followed, I trust, by either a wholesale 
migration or a wholesale massacre. 


Witte London images are thus drifting through my 
memory I may as well confess that the invitations with 
which the New York subways and elevateds have lately 
been plastered, inviting their patrons to use the long sum- 
mer days for the purpose of a few hours’ vacation in 
one of the distant parks, is nothing less than humiliating 
to one’s civic pride. When one compares these bare, 
black-lettered placards with the gorgeous posters issued 
by the London Underground one has the sense of turn- 
ing from a funeral to a pageant. All through last sum- 
mer the entrances of the London tubes were decorated 
with poster-landscapes, full of colour and sunlight, to 
remind those who entered their dark interiors that Icken- 
ham and Uxbridge and Hampton Court in all their glory 
were awaiting them by the willow-banked Thames. These 
posters did not a little to heal the bruises of the London 
rush-hour service and to leave one with a feeling of 
respect for the railway company that advertised its 
attractions so graciously. 


“Done into English” was the descriptive term on the title- 
pages two centuries ago of “romances” and “histories” 
less accurately described as “translated from the French.” 
Often enough they were the work of some anonymous 
drudge who, like Scarecrow in the ‘Author’s Farce” 
understood no language but his own. Many of these 
garbled fictions, “done” by translators for the loyal sub- 
jects of the German Georges were either sadly under- 
done or else overdone by strange alterations, interpola- 
tions, and abridgements, sops to Anglo-Saxon morality. 
Of this sort was the translation of the “Decameron” an- 
nounced by Dodsley, in which special care had been taken 
“to render the Expression delicate and decent that even 
the Ladies need not be afraid of reading these ingenious 
Novels.” To-day, however, the status of the translator 
and his work is sharply ascendant. Great forces of poli- 
tics, economics, and art have come to his aid. His popu- 
larity and success are assured. All that he needs now to 
establish his respectability in America at least, is often 
not more knowledge of the languages of continental 
Europe, but a better command of his own—his deficiency 
in this regard was painfully revealed to me in the case 
of a recent Colombian masterpiece which had been ren- 
dered unintelligible by translation. 


Tue latest phase of literary development in this country 
seems to have given a new impetus to the quest for “the 
great American novel.” Certain aspects of our natural 
life are being interpreted with a new authenticity. This 
progress in seeing ourselves has been accompanied—I am 
tempted to say, has been caused—by a steadily growing 
acquaintance with foreign literature in translation, an 
acquaintance which has sharpened our vision as well as 
our taste and technique. In short stories, in plays, in 
novels and essays and verse, the increasing vogue of the 
translation has attacked the literary provincialism and 
social insularity of American readers who have hitherto 
been isolated both geographically and by the linguistic de- 
ficiencies of our elementary education. On the average 
reader, I imagine, the effect of this new vogue of trans- 
lations must have been very great. For through such 
means there has come to him not merely a larger vision of 
literary culture, but also a growing sense of international 
understanding. In the same way the readers of the first 
English novels were entertained and informed by the 
hacks of Grub Street, who fed the new middle class with 
garbled versions of Crebillon fils and Marivaux and of 
a multitude of lesser romancers, training the erstwhile 
readers of chapbooks and broadsides who were to become 
soon after the patrons of Richardson and Sterne. This 


education of the reading public of England in the 
eighteenth century was, I believe, as notable a service to 
literature and to the amity of nations as was that wrought 
by the direct influence of Cervantes and of Rousseau upon 
the leading novelists of the day. 


DurinG the nineteenth century, the rapid development of 
native British writers with Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
the rest, combined with the inherent provincialism of 
Victorian taste, lessened the demand for translations of 
foreign literature in English-speaking countries. At the 
end of the century, however, a renewed interest in the 
work of foreign writers appeared. The foreign novel, 
French or German or Russian, was now read for its docu- 
mentary value as well as for the edification of its story— 
or the reverse. Soon, too, curiosity about other peoples 
of the earth sped the translation of Dutch, Italian, and 
Scandinavian fiction; and recently interest in Latin- 
America, as well as delight in his stories, has brought 
fame and fortune to Sefior Ibanez. So too Selma Lager- 
lof, Knut Hamsun, and Johan Bojer flourish among us 
along with Mr. H. G. Wells and our own Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis. When, therefore, to the high merits of the orig- 
inal, there is added such skilful translation as that, for 
instance, accorded to M. Benoit’s recent prize novel 
“L’Atlantide,” it is seen that a foreign novel or play has 
to-day as good chance of success with American readers 
as has the more familiar domestic or English product. 
Thus have the descendants of the poor translators of 
Grub Street become the true if modest servitors of a liter- 
ary league of nations. 
JOURNEYMAN. 


THERSUREA LR 


THE CRAFTSMAN IN THE PLAYHOUSE. 


AFTER all, it is the craftsman who accomplishes. Others 
sometimes—often, perhaps—give them the chance; but 
the event waits on the craftsman. ‘The finest printer in 
America, if not in the world, Mr. Bruce Rogers, has 
never had a press of his own, yet his books are now col- 
lected in the British Museum. The theatrical managers, 
when they wish to get space in the newspapers, cause the 
announcement to be made that they are on the point of 
establishing a repertoire-theatre; but when a repertoire- 
theatre does make its appearance, it is found to be simply 
some ambitious actor and his company. Since Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe went practically into retirement, there 
has been no such thing as repertoire on Broadway until 
this spring. Now Mr. Walter Hampden has picked up 
the purple mantle of the royal line, and in one week has 
acted “Macbeth,” ‘Hamlet,’ and “The Servant in the 
House.” A distinguished architect, Mr. Claude Bragdon, 
has designed his scenery, and an energetic and earnest 
company supports him. No fanfare of trumpets has 
heralded his coming, no managerial bank account has been 
his refuge. He has come as sheer theatrical craftsman 
who loves and respects his craft—and, lo! the mantle fits 
his shoulders! 

Mr. John Barrymore last season played Richard III, 
and played it very well, in a production of extraordinary 
beauty and interest, but now he has wrapped his talent in 
the shoddy napkin of “Clair de Lune,” and even with his 
sister’s aid can not persuade the most fatuous Barrymore 
admirer of its merit. A few weeks ago Mr. Lionel Barry- 
more was content to exhibit himself as Macbeth without 
any adequate preparation for the tremendous task. But 
Mr. Hampden, with nothing of the dilettante about him— 
all serious craftsman—has added to his vivid, beautiful 
Hamlet of a year or two ago, not only Macbeth, but 
Petruchio, Romeo, and (in revival) Manson in “The Ser- 
vant in the House,” and all this season has acted this 
real and arduous repertoire throughout the country. Nor 
has he acted it scantily, poorly. He can give your Barry- 
mores a Roland for their Oliver, or match Macbeths with 
them, and lay them odds at that! 


If you are a reader of the public prints, you may have 
gathered the impression that there is something tame or 
noisy or empty about Mr. Hampden’s Macbeth—concern- 
ing his Hamlet, most are in accord that it is a distin- 
guished performance—and that it is “traditional.” It is, 
above all, a sin to be “traditional,” in the eyes of certain 
critics who are so unused to power on the stage that its 
presence disturbs them. Mr. Hampden is traditional, in the 
sense that he does not for one moment regard a Shakes- 
pearean play as realism, and he is ever seeking the effect of 
power and pathos and poetic beauty far above the every- 
day level. If he had twice as much physical and vocal 
power at his command (and he has, I believe, more than 
any other actor now on our stage), he would doubtless 
turn it loose in the great Shakespearean crises, and wish 
it were twice as great again! For that we rise and call 
him blessed, for we are full weary of organ music played 
on treble pipes. Our ears and hearts respond again at 
last to the deep vibrations of the thirty footers; we are 
once more out of the drawing-room theatre into the gusty 
spaces. 

An actor may be just as “empty” conversing in a low, 
nasal tone to the back drop, as rolling forth blank verse 
to the second balcony. Mr. Hampden is only “empty” if 
Macbeth is empty, if Shakespeare’s 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow— 


is empty. This is a part, this is speech, conceived in the 
grand style. With an almost faultless ear for verse, so that 
he shades every phrase and syllable for the absolute con- 
versational sense and yet never misses the long wave-line 
of the music, Mr. Hampden plays Macbeth in the grand 
style—that is, as a man who suffered greatly, and fell 
far, in a world of the exalted imagination. “Empty’’? 
This is to be full of something our stage pitifully lacks, 
the gust and sweep of elemental forces. 

To say there have not been greater Macbeths would be 
absurd. Nor would it be true to Say that Hampden 
kindles the emotions here as deeply and surely as he kindles 
them in Hamlet. The dagger scene, in especial, is lacking in 
that supernatural suggestive horror which Irving, say, im- 
parted to it. The Lady Macbeth, too, declaims with care, 
and leaves us cold. Miss Clare Eames, of all our younger 
players, was predestined for this rdle. Nevertheless, it is 
a fine, often a stirring performance, picturesque, coherent, 
following the downward curve of character-degeneration, 

_and at all times nobly respectful of the true craftsman’s 
task—to interpret his author in the style which that author 
demands. 

Mr. Hampden’s Hamlet and Servant are well known, 
requiring no added comment. They are finely considered, 
moving performances, each with its proper differentiating 
characteristics. His Romeo and Petruchio will, perhaps, 
be judged in these columns later. It is enough to have 
brought three deep and contrasted rdéles to Broadway in 
a single week, and a company which can give competent 
support to each of them. This, indeed, is a repertoire- 
theatre, created by a true craftsman in the playhouse, 
not by a publicity-agent in the guileless columns of the 
press. 

WALTER PRicHARD EATON. 


feet RRS TO PrHE EDITORS. 


THE SUCCESS OF “SDR. CALIGARI.”’ 


Sirs: I much regret that I am forced to emerge from my 
wonted private character and to assume the false whiskers 
and curly moustache of a motion-picture maker in order to 
protest against a certain statement by Journeyman in the 
Freeman of 11 May and another statement by Mr. Walter 
Prichard Eaton in the same issue. 

Journeyman says, “The public, so I am told, has so far been 
somewhat cool to ‘Dr. Caligari.’’’ Mr. Eaton declares ‘“ ‘The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,’ with its cubistic scenery, seems to 
have been something of a popular failure.” 

The Goldwyn Company, presenting the picture, is deeply 
interested, naturally, not only from a financial standpoint, but 
from a critical standpoint, in, the reaction of the public to 
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this adventure in motion-picture expression. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to find that, instead of being a popular failure, 
“Dr. ‘Caligari” ran its one week at the Capitol Theatre and 
achieved next to the record established by “Passion”—which 
made the highwater mark of attendance in the largest theatre 
in New York. 

I am writing to correct these statements because I am sure 
that those who are interested in the development of motion 
photography as an art will be glad to know that an experi- 
ment of this kind is able to win popular attention; it may 
mean something for the future of this strange and unex- 
plored medium. I am, etc., 


New York City. Rare Brock. 


THE/DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVING PICTURE. 


Sirs: It is exceedingly interesting to find the Freeman alive 
to a happening in the art-world to which the orthodox 
American newspaper is apparently oblivious. I refer to that 
immense step forward in the production of moving pictures, 
the film entitled “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari”’ Your con- 
tributor states that in this production the chief point of 
interest is that settings have been created “which actually 
seem to live and move and to express human moods and 
feelings.” This is perfectly true, and constitutes part of the 
mental stimulation to be derived from this picture; but the 
truth lies even deeper; the use of the uncompromising mass 
of lines and harsh angles, or the terrible incessant repetition 
of the curved forms in the settings, brings out the utmost 
significance of the human actions, because they necessarily 
reveal the pitiful lack of rhythm or beauty of action which is 
the gift of modern civilization to man and woman. You 
state the issue clearly: it is a question whether the American 
imagination in the development of the moving picture is going 
to manifest itself in a mechanical or an artistic direction. 
Present tendencies are in favour of the former. If pursued, 
this course must inevitably lead to atrophy of any real passions 
or emotions. The child of the future will be begotten coolly 
and mechanically, and the human herds will have no point of 
contact with the wonderful setting in which they have been 
placed. 

Reflection on this state of things ends with relief at the 
certainty of the return of the Ice Age, and the end of the 
movement of man upon this world: for a period? or for all 
time. J am, etc., 


New York City. Percy W. DARBYSHIRE. 


A BIOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE SLUM. 
Sirs: In the Freeman for 13 April, in the course of a just 
criticism of a certain utterance of the British Embassy, I find 
the following words: “We have always thought that such 
distress [the poverty of the slums of towns] was directly due 
to the expropriation of the people from the soil.” 

This seems to involve the theory that slum populations are 
essentially like other people, except in being shut off from the 
land. From the biological point of view, this is a mischievous 
heresy. The city slums constitute the hopper into which the 
incompetent, the dissipated, and the unfortunate fall. Among 
the poor, it has been said, there are three main kinds, “the 
Lord’s poor, the Devil’s poor, and paupers’—in other words, 
the unfortunate, the dissipated, and the residue helpless and 
hopeless from heredity. It is the pauper which creates the 
slum. While every form of injustice has played its part, 
hereditary incapacity is the dominant factor, and whenever 
slum populations have been placed on the land, as in Australia 
and earlier in Virginia and Georgia, they have built up slums 
as nearly like those they escaped from as circumstances per- 
mitted. Free communities are built up by free men, capable 
of self-extrication whatever the oppression. 

It is more accurate to say that the slums of the British 
cities are built up by war. When the “picked half-million” 
have been ruthlessly wasted, the men of the slums, too inert 
for service, have been, through the centuries, left at home to 
breed and to fester in liquor and disease. Put on the land 
(an experiment tried more than once in California and else- 
where), the pauper drifts back to the old life, the line of least 
resistance. Real men must inherit manhood. A _ thoughtful 
observer in London once said to me: “If these people of the 
East Side had any life in them they would come around some 
night and cut all our throats.” I am, etc., 

Palo Alto, California. Davin STARR JORDAN. 


WuateEver the biological point of view may reveal, economics and 


history exhibit the ‘‘mischievous heresy” as wholly sound doctrine, 
and as such this paper embraces it. We refer Dr. Jordan to the well- 
known work of the Hammonds and that of Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
for an account of the origin of slum-populations—Enprrors. 
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MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE— 


Sms: An amendment to the Constitution which the people 
never demanded, depriving them of the right to drink when, 
where and as they please. 

A Federal law which interprets this amendment to mean 
that the term “non-intoxicating’ must read hereafter, in- 
toxicating. 

A State law which approves this falsehood and makes it a 
crime to do as you please in the privacy of your home. 

Another State law which punishes without trial by jury 
offenders against the new amendment. 

A Supreme Court decision which says that if Congress calls 
black white, the people must agree with it. 

A Supreme Court decision which says that a candidate for 
senator may buy the machinery for his election but not the 
election itself. 

A Cabinet officer who says that the plea for justice by a 
little republic which, for years has been treated by this 
Government in about the same way in which the Congo 
natives were treated by the humanitarian Leopold, is “all rot.” 

The failure of the United States to make peace, officially, 
with a country with which we have actually been at peace 
for more than two years. 

The failure of our Government to recognize or open trade- 
relations with Russia, though that country is now doing busi- 
ness with England, Germany and its adjoining nations. 

A staggering income-tax, swollen to its mammoth propor- 


tions by the idiotic appropriation for battleships which ex- 


perience has shown may be blown into smithereens by an 
air-bomb or a submarine. 

A steady tendency, displayed in executive, judicial, and 
legislative circles to look after capital—to let labour shift 
for itself, 

These are a few of the events of the past two years which 
justify my faith in the greatness of our country. If we can 
stand all this, we can stand anything that may happen. 
I am, etc, 


New York City. W. V. Hirsu. 


THE TWO VALUES OF GOLD. 


Strs: According to our economists, the money-use of gold 
competes with its commodity-use and it is for this reason 
that, under free coinage conditions, coin remains at par with 
bullion. In this the economists are wrong for it is only the 
surplus of a commodity remaining after satisfying commodity- 
demand at current market-value that ever has been, is, or 
under free coinage conditions, ever will be used as money. 

So long as only the seasonal surplus of a commodity, 
possessing a prospective commodity-use and value equalling 
its present commodity-worth, was used as money (as was 
tobacco in colonial times), such surplus remained commodity 
and its value rose and fell in compliance with the commodity- 
law of supply and demand. But when and in so far as this 
surplus (now of gold) became a permanent surplus, it ceased 
to be commodity or have any commodity-use or value to be 
determined by “supply and demand.” 

This permanent gold-surplus is the product of an habitual 
acceptance of gold as money without thought of its final 
redemption in commodity-use. As when this permanent sur- 
plus first began to accumulate, so now any supply of gold 
that can not be absorbed by commodity-demand at current 
market-value becomes a part of the surplus to be accepted in 
exchange as money at such current value. This permanent 
surplus is of no kin to primitive money. On the contrary, its 
use as money is in direct conflict with the principles under- 
lying primitive money. It was the common commodity-use or 
value of a “seasonal” surplus that gave currency to a com- 
modity as money in primitive times; while now it is the 
currency of a “permanent” gold-surplus as money that gives 
a token-value and only a token-value to that surplus. 

The use of this otherwise worthless surplus as money has, 
in normal times, a compensating action on the commodity- 
value of commercial gold. That is to say, any tendency on the 
part of such gold to rise in value is checked by a diversion of 
gold from a monetary to a commodity-use; and, conversely, 
any tendency on the part of commercial gold to fall in value 
is arrested by a diversion of gold from a commodity to a 
monetary use. And, as this permanent surplus is not com- 
modity and not affected by variations in supply and demand, 
this diversion to or from this surplus has no effect on its 
value. Hence it is that, in normal times, wherein there is 
but little if any interference with the free play of economic 
forces, the value of gold varies but little if any. 

In war-time, however, wherein commodity-demand is in- 
flated with war-paper, prices rise and the token-value of gold 
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falls and, if there be no other country wherein the token- 
value of gold is higher, gold will flow into commodity-use 
and the commodity-value will drop to par with its token-value. 
It is for this reason that the two values of gold have re- 
mained at par with each other in this country throughout the 
period of war-inflation. If, however, gold is worth more as 
money in some other country of commercial importance, it 
will, if free to do so, flow into the currency of such other 
country. In any event it will pass out of circulation in the 
country from which it would flow if free to do so and its 
token-value there will drop below.par with its commodity- 
value, and this is the status of gold in Europe to-day. 

Or again, in time of liquidation wherein commodity-supply 
is inflated with “forced” sales, prices fall and the token-value 
of gold rises, and, if there be no other country wherein the 
token-value of gold is higher, gold is. diverted from a com- 
modity to a monetary use and its commodity-value rises with 
its token-value. In other words, the commodity-value of gold 
is always at par with its highest token-value and its highest 
token-value always “rides” upon and is determined by the 
lowest price level. The existence of a permanent non-com- 
modity gold-surplus is proof conclusive that the “gold- 
standard” is a fetish without the substance of a shadow and 
that it does not in the slightest lend definiteness to values. 

The failure on the part of economists and others to perceive 
that gold has two distinct values, a commodity-value and a 
token-value, has resulted in much confusion of thought on the 
subject of money. It has also contributed largely to the general 
inability to understand the subject of foreign exchange. I 
am, etc., 

Seattle, Washington. 


BOOKS. 


A. H. SAWYER. 


SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS. 


THE success of “The Great Hunger” was the beginning 
of a “boom” in Johan Bojer of the kind to which pub- 
lishers of mediocre European authors have long accus- 
tomed the American public. It is more than ten years 
since Bojer’s one remarkable novel, “The Power of a 
Lie,” was published simultaneously in London and New 
York, and attracted none of the attention which it re- 
ceived last year, when that early translation was dragged 
out of limbo, together with the equally forgotten 
“Treacherous Ground” in order to follow up “The Face 
of the World” and “The Great Hunger.’ Presumably 
the demand for Bojer was so hectic that the publishers 
could not delay to procure other books not hitherto trans- 
lated, so they resurrected those two earlier works which 
were duly saluted as novelties. Thus Mr. Llewellyn 
Jones greets them with enthusiasm in his introduction 
to Carl Gad’s “Johan Bojer: the Man and His Works,” 
which evidently marks a culminating point in the process 
of “putting over’ the Norwegian novelist. The original 
text of this useful little book is expanded in the Amer- 
ican edition by no less than six essays, by Messrs. Llewel- 
lyn Jones, John Galsworthy, Joseph Hergesheimer, James 
Branch Cabell, Cecil Roberts and Howard Willard Cook. 
Alone of the sextette Mr. Cabell permits himself a deli- 
cate lifting of the eyebrows as he gingerly probes the 
hollowness of “The Face of the World.” That, how- 
ever, is not the only change which Carl Gad has suffered 
in crossing the sea. The translator has been more than 
usually unscrupulous. Utterly regardless of the plan of 
the original she has dumped down in the middle of the 
book the final chapter of the original text. The four 
chapters into which Gad divides his study are then split 
up into nine, and supplied with fanciful titles for which 
there is no textual justification. Not content with this 
destruction of the whole scheme of the original work, 
the translator also adds some incredible blunders. De- 
scribing Bojer’s life in Copenhagen Gad says, “he also 
attended the lectures of Hoffding and Vald Vedel.” This 
is mistranslated: “He also gave lectures at Hoffding and 
Vald Vedel”! If future volumes by Bojer are to be done 
by translators of this calibre, it would be better to wait 
for ten years or so and then revive the neglected work 
of some other more conscientious translator. 


1“Johan Bojer: the Man and His Works.” Carl Gad. Translated 
by Elizabeth Jelliffe Macintire. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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The great merit of the series of Scandinavian classics 
which the American-Scandinavian Foundation has been 
issuing for the past few years is the excellent judgment 
shown in the selection of the authors and the careful 
workmanship of the translations, of which the fourteenth 
and fifteenth volumes are now issued. Unlike most of 
the preceding works in the series, “The Family at Gilje’” 
has not been specially translated. The version here re- 
printed originally ran as a serial in a Concord magazine, 
and although it is stated to have been revised, it does 
not read well and is marred by clumsy locutions which 
bring this book below the high standard of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, but it was right to make a place 
for Jonas Lie in the series. He is not quite new to Eng- 
lish-speaking readers, for he has been extensively trans- 
lated. In 1876 Mrs. Ole Bull published “The Pilot and his 
Wite” and three years later “The Barque Future,” within 
a relatively short time after their original appearance. 
Then Miss Jessie Muir, whose pioneering work with Bojer 
has been belatedly rewarded, translated “The Visionary” 
(1893) and “One of Life’s Slaves” (1895). A selection 
of short stories, chiefly from “Trold,” had been previously 
issued, and Mr. Edmund Gosse included two others, “The 
Commodore’s Daughters” and “Niobe” in the famous “In- 
ternational Library” which he edited for Heinemann in 
the ‘nineties. It is difficult to understand why none of 
these existing translations was not used, since there was 
evidently a desire to avoid having a volume specially done 
for the occasion. Any one of them would have served 
the purpose, for “The Family at Gilje”’ illustrates only 
one mood of the author. The pleasant, quiet realism 
of this study of rural manners can give no idea of the 
turbulent fantasy of the visionary “Weird Tales from 
Nordland” which Mr. Nisbet Bain translated from the 
famous “Trold.’ Lie possessed a varied talent, and if 
not of the first rank, at least he was a minor novelist of 
distinction, who has left a sufficient body of good work 
to justify a second volume, say, “The Commodore’s 
Daughters,” in the Foundation’s series. 

With Tegnér’s “Poems,” Strindberg’s “Master Olof,” 
an anthology of Swedish lyrics, Selma Lagerléf’s “Gosta 
Berling,’ and a volume by Almquist, Sweden has hither- 
to been well represented in this collection of classics, 
ancient and modern. Now, when Nobel prize-winners 
solicit the attention of enterprising publishers, the Swed- 
ish laureate of 1916, Verner von Heidenstam, has been 
added to the list. The book selected is his chief prose 
work, “Karolinerna,’ literally rendered as “The Charles 
Men,” which is more attractive than “A King and His 
Campaigners,” the title used by the English translator 
who anticipated the present edition more than eighteen 
years ago. As usual, that early venture met with no re- 
sponse; von Heidenstam was not even a name in Lon- 
don in 1902, so it is probable that Mr. Charles Wharton 
Stork will receive the credit, as well as the reward, for 
having more opportunely broken new ground. The au- 
thor, of course, is primarily a poet and his prose, even 
in the original, would hardly have placed him in the 
front rank of contemporary Scandinavian literature. 

To the American-Scandinavian Foundation we are in- 
debted for the two great novels of Jens Peter Jacobsen, 
and now a volume of his short stories has been issued 
by another publisher, thus completing the small sum of 
his prose writings, “Marie Grubbe,’ “Niels Lyhne” and 
“Mogens and Other Stories.””* J. P. Jacobsen is an im- 
portant figure in the history of modern Scandinavian 
literature, for he was one of the group with Erik Skram 
and Holger Drachmann which laid the foundations of 
the modern movement in the ’seventies, under the impulse 
of Georg Brandes. Brandes was the critic who gave a 
new direction to the literary current of the times, and 
Jacobsen was the stylist whose influence moulded and 
subtilized the Danish language until it became a pliant 

1“The Family at Gilje.’”’ Jonas Lie. Translated by Samuel Coffin 
Eastman. New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

2“The Charles Men.” Verner von Heidenstam. Translated by 
Charles Wharton Stork, 2 vols. New York: The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 


%“Mogens and Other Stories... Jens Peter Jacobsen. 
by Anna Grabow. New York: Nicholas L. Brown. 
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instrument in the hands of his successors, after his death 
in 1885, at the early age of thirty-eight. Brandes calls 
him “det moderne Gennembruds Mend,’ that is, the man 
of the modern transition. 


Language is like an intrument that requires to be tuned 
occasionally [he says]; as no generation can be satisfied to 
think the thoughts of the preceding one, so no group of men 
in the world of letters can use the language of the school 
that went before them. 


More than any other of his contemporaries Jacobsen 
provided the new generation, Jonas Lie, Alexander Kiel- 
land and the rest, with its literary medium. 

The Scandinavian Classics should find a place beside 
“Niels’ Lyhne” for Erik Skram’s ‘Gertrude Coldbjérn- 
sen,” for with these two novels Jacobsen and Skram gave 
the definite imprint of the French realists to Danish liter- 
ature. But Jacobsen was the superior of Skram as a 
psychologist and as a master of style. After the wonder- 
ful vitality and colour of that reconstruction of Danish 
life in the seventeenth century in “Marie Grubbe,” he 
projected into the pages of “Niels Lyhne” the conflict 
of his own generation against the old, the struggle be- 
tween the old traditions and the new ideas. Jacobsen’s 
writing is informed by a lyrical spirit and a poignant 
melancholy which are apparent already in such earlier 
work as “Mogens” and “Mrs. Fonss,” the two chief 
stories in this little volume. Here the translator has done 
her task so well that the peculiar charm of the original 
hardly suffers. The material itself is tenuous—a half- 
tamed young dreamer whom the loss of his first love 
drives into unsuspected depths until he fully realizes 
himself in another woman; a mother who recovers the 
love of her girlhood at the cost of her children’s affection 
—these are themes which only skilful translation can 
render in such a way as to preserve the distinction lent 
to them by a writer of Jacobsen’s power. Whether this 
handful of short stories will send foreign readers to his 
major works is perhaps doubtful, but those who know 
“Marie Grubbe” and “Niels Lyhne” will be grateful for 
this further opportunity of enjoying the sensitive genius 
of J. P. Jacobsen. 

Ernest Boyp. 


THIS MARXIAN ERA. 


Kart Marx, like many another leader, has reason to 
plead to be delivered from his friends, who have torn 
this or that page out of his books and declared it to 
contain the Truth, the whole Truth and nothing but the 
Truth. It is they who seized upon his theory of value 
and made it the cardinal article of the Marxian faith and 
refuse to admit its vulnerability, though it has been 
riddled by a thousand shafts. Professor Achille Loria of 
the University of Turin is not one of those who swear 
by the beard of his master. He is no blind follower. 
He has contributed not a little by his own studies to the 
modification of some and the rejection of others of the 
Marxian tenets. In his brief study’ of the master he 
declares bluntly that “in respect of the fundamental object 
of his [Marx’s] thought, his work was a complete 
failure.’ But, like all clear observers, he confesses the 
flaws and gaps in that work only to become the more 
impressed by its essential breadth, grandeur and truth. 
In those laborious, painful, poverty-ridden years of 
study in London, this German exile, descendant of dis- 
tinguished rabbis, “product of a domestic and social 
environment compounded of conservatism and reaction,” 
succeeded in producing something that promises to stamp 
his name upon the ages and to mould the form of the 
next embodiment of human society. What is this some- 
thing? Is it merely his call to class-warfare, his definition 
of surplus value, his qualitative and quantitative notion of 
the income of capital, his theory of the expropriation of 
the cultivators, their conversion into proletarians, their 
increasing misery combined with the increasing concen- 
tration of capital, and their ultimate revolt and over- 


1“Karl Marx.” Translated by Eden and Cedar 


Paul. New York: 


Achille Loria. 
Thomas Seltzer. 
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throw of their oppressors? We can not think so, nor 
can Professor Loria. To him it is obvious that Marx was 
a failure as a theorist of political economy, and that his 
supreme merit lies in 


having been the first to introduce the evolutionary concept 
into the domain of sociology, the first to introduce it in the 
only form appropriate to social phenomena and social institu- 
tions; not as the unceasing and gradual upward-movement 
outlined by Spencer, but as the succession of age-long cycles 
rhythmically interrupted by revolutionary explosions, pro- 
ceeding in the manner sketched by Lyell for geological evolu- 
tion and in our own time by de Vries for biological evolution. 
Thus, continues the author, Marx was able to overthrow 
the classical economic science, “taken prisoner by its own 
notion of a petrified society,” and the philosophy of law 
and idealist socialism, “which were convinced that it was 
possible to mould the world in accordance with the 
arbitrary conceptions of the thinker.” It was in the light 
of this concept, too, that his appeal to the proletariat was 
illuminated and raised far above the cry of the mob orator 
and that the world is slowly becoming convinced that the 
present forms of society are not the ultimate, nor the 
penultimate, and still less the ideal forms. 

It is, after all, in the great, broad framework of the 
Marxian theory that the student to-day perceives events 
slowly shaping themselves and recognizes the insignifi- 
cance of the squabbles among the followers of Marx, 
revisionists and syndicalists, communists and centrists— 
squabbles which long ago made Marx himself protest, 
“T am not a Marxist.” Despite them and through them, 
the Marxian system remains an invincible, ever-work- 
ing force of theory and organization in the minds of 
men who may be unconscious of its origin but submit 
to its influence. To prove it, even in this country, where 
the word radicalism is suspect, socialism is outcast, and 
communism the abomination of desolation, we have only 
to note the existing “gigantic tumult of ideas, facts, 
claims, assaults, wounds, innovating reconstructions,” 
leading our most respectable citizens to indiscretions un- 
worthy of their forefathers: the voice is the voice of 
Capitalism but the words are the words of Marx. In 
Europe we can register with Professor Loria “the con- 
viction rooted in the mind of every thinker that the 
economic order is subject to unceasing change, is ad- 
vancing towards predestined destruction,’ and agree that 
“the proletarian masses, regarded by the science and art 
of the past as a crushed and pitiful appendage of the 
bourgeois economy, now appear to contemporary science 
as the most vigorous among the forces tending to dis- 
integrate that economy, as tending irresistibly to create 
a higher and better balanced form of association.” If this 
is necromancy, the necromancer is Karl Marx. 

CHARLES R. HARGROVE. 


AN ARGENTINE CRITIC. 


Soyez forts, mes enfants, en haissant 
Jacques in “Nous... de la Guerre.” 

Senor Carros [parcuren’s book on “Literature and the 
Great War’ is the product of a mind alert to contempo- 
rary influences, sympathetic in the interpretation of the 
works that exemplify those influences, and aware of the 
social implications and derivations of literature and lit- 
erary change. Despite the general title of the book, the 
author’s emphasis from first to last is placed upon the 
part played by French letters; it is in this aspect of his 
subject that the author is most at home, most copious 
in extracts and most successful in elucidation. It is true, 
perhaps, that thus far the best war-literature has come 
out of France; and it is not surprising therefore that 
Sefior Ibarguren should devote the major part of his at- 
tention to the products of that country and particularly 
to French poets whose verses, so far as the United States 
is concerned, have been overwhelmed by the swarm of 
translations that followed the English edition of M. Bar- 
busse’s “Under Fire.’ It is indeed chiefly for the section 
of his work dealing with French literature that Sefior 


la guerre —HENRY 
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Carlos Ibarguren. 


Ibarguren’s book will be of interest to readers everywhere. 
His paragraphs upon the war-literature of England and 
Germany are far from adequate, telling, as they do, very 
little that is not already known to Americans on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. But how much is known in this 
country of the poems of Henry Jacques, Paul Verlet, 
Maurice Bouignol? Yet Jacques, whom Senor Ibarguren 
calls the Barbusse of poetry, has written lines that scar 
the memory like trenches cut through a wheatfield: 
Héros—si ca vous chante . .. héros, non sans reproches 
Et non sans peur, craignant la crainte, pas les Boches. 
For him no gaudy flag-waving and prettified writing such 
as becomes the patriots behind the lines. He has been 
through the ordeal by fire and steel, and knows what 
cannon-fodder means. 
Crest avec eux qu'on fait Thistoire, 
Poux de créneau, chair a canon; 


Nul ne sawra jamais leur nom... 
Cest ¢a quon appelle la gloire! 


Héros? Ca fait bien dans un livre, 

Croix en toc des morts inconnus. 

Ils sont moins, tls sont parfois plus. 

Héros? Cvest vaincre . . . mieux, c'est vivre. 


The note is common to all genuine war-poets. They 
are possessed by a vehement desire to taste the mere 
sensation of existence. When one of them walks into a 
charnel-house he thanks the corpses for giving him a 
keener realization of what it is just to breathe the life- 
giving air. 

In the work of the German war-writers, the author 
finds a tendency to build upon the imagination rather than 
upon that reality which is never absent from the French 
mind. He criticizes Leonhard Frank for “sentimental 
hallucination,” for “visionary mysticism.” Yet at the 
conclusian of his book, Sefior Ibarguren himself is not 
free from something very like the “literature” and senti- 
mentalism that he condemns in Barbusse and Frank. For- 
getting his early chapters, he fails to perceive the eco- 
nomic and social substructure of the later works, and 
speaks of sacrifice and abnegation in the precise tones 
of our ante bellum preachers. 

The individual has not, as Senor Ibarguren seems to 
believe, disappeared in the social mass; nor does the way 
to human betterment lie in such a needless renunciation. 
When Jacques and Verlet sing in their different ways 
of the sensuous joy of being alive, it is because they re- 
sent that self-annihilating subsidence into the mass which 
war connotes. If their poetry is to fire men with a new 
spirit, it will help men so to readjust society as to per- 
mit the individual to emerge from it, unhampered by 
artificial obstacles, and by that effete idealism which be- 
trayed them into the recent conflict. 

Sefior Ibarguren’s attitude is refreshingly tolerant and 
humane. This quality has been strengthened, no doubt, by 
his reading of these French poets who feared fear more 
than they feared the Boches, and who faced war for the 
dirty thing it is, in the hope of bequeathing peace to their 
children. His book is a good example of the better kind 
of criticism that is now being produced in Argentina; 
it is, moreover, free from that easily acquired encyclo- 
pedic erudition that too many of his countrymen are 
fond of flaunting. 

Isaac GOLDBERG. 


AN OLD MAN’S CHRONICLE. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI, in counselling men of parts to write 
their autobiographies, warns them against attempting the 
task before they are turned forty. He might well have 
added that they ought not to defer it until they are all 
but nonogenarians. With some such melancholy reflec- 
tion many an admirer of Wilhelm Wundt will lay down 
the book of memories issued but a few days before the 
veteran philosopher’s death. It is not that the 
moderately-sized volume is devoid of interest, but it is so 
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different from what it might have been, and it is so tan- 
talizing to have to make apologies on the score of senility 
where one would so gladly have voiced a joyous admira- 
tion. Worse than that, the horrible suspicion arises that 
perhaps, after all, those disparaging American psychol- 
ogists were in the right who so blandly echoed James’s 
opinion that the learned Wundt, for all his erudition, 
was merely a very commonplace and rather dull scholar. 

No, the scoffers are in the wrong; yet it is impossible 
with the material at hand in this volume to feel Wundt 
as a vivid individuality. Avowedly not an autobiography 
in the current sense, this book might nevertheless have 
been expected to reveal more of its author’s intimate 
life-history if he had been interesting as a personality. 
As things stand, he appears merely as a cultured German 
burgher with the well-known generic traits—unpreten- 
tiousness in the externals of life, a love of beautiful 
scenery, the inevitable Shakespeare mania, and simplicity 
in matters political. It is this last-mentioned character- 
istic that leads to the ignominious anti-climax of the con- 
cluding fifty pages. There all the preposterous fictions 
with which the defeated German bourgeois doctored his 
self-esteem are served up anew, thinly disguised by some 
philosophical garnishings. As late as August, 1920, 
Wundt was able to believe in the military triumph of the 
Fatherland, which of course was thwarted solely by 
the villainy of the socialists, whose capacity for evil was 
itself the outcome of the insidious intrusion of alien par- 
liamentary notions. Interspersed among these common- 
places of a balked nationalism are solemn reflections on 
the moral grandeur of Teutonic idealism as contrasted 
with the meanness of Western European utilitarianism. 
Worse than these distortions of political facts and na- 
tional psychology is the perverse bowdlerization of the 
aim of philosophic effort, which Wundt reduces to a 
purely ethical level as though epistemology were not the 
core and raison d’étre of all philosophy. 

When, however, we have drawn the curtain of charity 
over these outpourings of senility, enough remains to at- 
tract and stimulate. For one thing, a gentle sense of humour 
sporadically asserts itself. Thus there is an amusing peep 
at Wundt’s parents in the tale of a marketing incident. 
The thrifty housewife was beating down prices with a 
vengeance, until her reverend husband felt duty-bound to 
take the dealer’s part; but then the conscience-smitten 
merchant ejaculated that, after all, he could afford to 
come down a bit. Again, there is the episode of Wundt’s 
attempt to popularize Mayer’s views on the conservation 
of energy. The lecturer was surprised to find the hall 
crowded with doddering old folk till a chance remark 
after his talk showed that the audience had come ex- 
pecting to learn how to maintain their bodily vigour. 
In the same category may be mentioned Wundt’s story of 
his admission into the Baden Chamber of Deputies under 
the designation of a wine-merchant. It seems that ac- 
cording to an ancient law only followers of certain occu- 
pations were deemed eligible to serve as representatives 
of the people and among these favoured few were the 
purveyors of spirituous beverages. By a later legal 
fiction, however, members of various other professions 
Icst their disability provided they acquired a dealer’s 
license, and thus Wundt was duly elected as a wine- 
merchant in the accepted Pickwickian sense. 

The passages in which these events are recorded repre- 
sent the biographical strain that’ mingles somewhat 
capriciously with the stream of exposition foreshadowed 
by the title. It forms of course by far the more inter- 
esting section of the book. Considering the number of 
distinguished men Wundt met in the course of his long 
career, his reminiscences of them one feels are unduly 
meagre. For example, his early popularizing efforts 
brought him into contact with Bebel, and it seems rather 
unfair to leave the reader with a bare mention of 
the great labour-leader’s name. To be sure, in Bebel’s 
memories Wundt is dismissed with like curtness, but 
such an operation of poetic justice yields little consola- 
tion to the inquisitive bystander. Even about his imme- 
diate predecessors in the field of exact psychology, Weber 


and Fechner, the author is singularly uncommunicative, 
though what he vouchsafes is significant. While regard- 
ing Fechner as the most original thinker of his period, 
Wundt considers Weber rather than Fechner the founder 
of experimental psychology and points out that Fechner’s 
interest in the study of the mind for its own sake was 
slight, being merely a reflex of his passionate devotion 
to problems of a religious bearing. This is probably a 
trifle too strong an estimate in view of Fechner’s later 
contribution to experimental esthetics. 

On several other scholars clear-cut judgments are 
passed, some of which will stick in the reader’s memory. 
Of Bunsen’s lectures Wundt gives a graphic picture. The 
great Chemist cared not a fig for systematically covering 
the range of his subject, but confined himself exclusively 
to the problems that had engaged his personal attention. 
He transplanted his auditors into the field of novel re- 
search and created the illusion that they themselves were 
enlarging the bounds of knowledge. While Bunsen is 
described from the professorial angle, some of Helm- 
holtz’s personal traits are brought into relief, especially 
his preternatural taciturnity. The nature of his investi- 
gations remained a secret to his own assistants and even 
to his more intimate colleagues. His pedagogical skill 
is illuminated by the story of the apparatus he described 
in one of his lectures without a word about its use. In 
his home, by the way, the great man relaxed his re- 
straint and on occasion even stooped to burlesque. The 
favourite “indoor sport” at his domestic entertainments, 
however, was the reading of classical dramas. An odd 
usage prevailed in the assignment of parts, which were 
determined by the guests’ social status, so that an elderly 
privy councillor might figure as Hamlet while a poor 
Privatdozent had to content himself with the humble réle 
of Guildenstern. 

The expository sections of the autobiography are partly 
dull and for the most part do not articulate naturally with 
the life history. But occasionally the ripe wisdom of years 
of study stands forth unalloyed in concentrated form, as 
in the admirable pages on the value of the history of 
vhilosophy. Altogether his historical point of view, so 
far as it is not warped by political bias, merits the fullest 
commendation. 

Thus [we read], history yields the most effective correction 
of the prejudice naturally arising from the dogmatic branches, 
that a fixed condition is the only possible and final one. At 
least it refutes that widespread preference of the present as 
compared with the past, which springs from an unwarrant- 
able transfer of certain external cultural advances, such as 
technical appliances and economic intercourse, to the spiritual 
values of life; for while these are in some fashion connected 
with them, they do not by any means go hand in hand with 
them. Herein, then, lies a special advantage of the history 
of philosophy, that it counteracts the notion all too readily 
awakened by the contemplation of other domains, viz., the 
notion of an unlimited progress, a conception as perverse as the 
hypothesis of retrogression. Both are products of a one- 
sided view that can never do justice to all aspects of culture. 

A mosaic of unequal fragments, a mixture of vivid 
sketches and tedious didacticism, of serene wisdom and 
biased nationalism—that is how I should briefly define 
the quality and character of Wundt’s last book. 

Rosert H. Lowe. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE fundamental scheme of English village life remains un- 
changed through many centuries. The Roman patrician gives 
way to the Saxon thane; the Saxon thane is displaced by the 
Norman baron; the Norman baron is gradually transformed 
into the modern squire. But the village is always dominated 
by the castle or manor house; and one generation of villagers 
after another pays tribute, in the form of service or rent, to 
the feudal lord. Mr. Ditchfield, in his, study of “Old Village 
Life,” passes hastily over the Roman and Saxon periods in 
order to give a more extended account of village life in 
medizval and modern times: the festivals and outdoor plays, 
the May Day dances, the impressive ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
the important contributions made by the guilds. Much of the 
traditional prejudice of the Episcopal clergyman enters into 
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his account of the Puritan period. He bitterly denounces 
these rebels for dispossessing the ministers of the established 
Church and installing their own heretical preachers, and 
exults whole-heartedly in the Restoration and the downfall 
of the usurping Nonconformists. Furthermore, although he 
vividly appreciates the miserable lot of the English agri- 
cultural labourers during the last two centuries, and explains 
fully the iniquitous land-enclosures, as a result of which the 
old communal-village lands were annexed to the large estates 
and the countrymen who had been accustomed to rely upon 
these communal plots for much of their subsistence were re- 
duced to the utmost poverty and misery, he is distinctly con- 
servative in his political and economic point of view and 
hastens to absolve the squires from any charge of intentional 
cruelty and oppression, citing instances of charity on their 
part. As their greed, however, was the primary cause of the 
misery which subsequently invited the charity, it is rather 
difficult to sympathize with the author’s feeling in this regard. 
Wi wien. 


WHATEVER indictments may be brought against Mr. George 
Jean Nathan—and the grand jury of the Philistines is still in 
session—it may be safely predicted that he will never be found 
guilty of letting his feelings run away with him in his writ- 
ings about the theatre. For that reason alone, if for no 
other, he would be entitled to recognition as a constructive 
force, despite his motley and despite what one must con- 
sider to be his occasional errors in taste. Moreover, to be able 
to give pithy expression to one’s aversions amid a critical 
chorus which tamely holds its tongue for fear it will not 
be thought scholarly, is to perform a valuable service in this 
day and generation. Taken with a grain of salt, Mr. Nathan’s 
judgments in “The Theatre, The Drama, The Girls,”* are 
for the most part in the line of sanity and esthetic realization. 
His occasional hits below the belt are made up for by pas- 
sages of discernment and rich humour. When he is not posing 
in front of the mirror of self-esteem, or airing his erudition, 
he can turn to in a few sharp, ironic and well-modulated para- 
graphs and render an artistic verdict as precise and incisive 
as anyone in America could achieve; and he has the faculty 
of clarifying the atmosphere and stripping the mantles off 
the false prophets in a manner delightful to behold. At times, 
however, one almost feels sorry for Mr. Nathan, because 
there are obviously so many things he can not enjoy; but 
when one considers that the victim bravely returns to the 
punishment year after year and always finds himself inspired 
for a fresh book, the suspicion arises that the torture is not 
wholly unendurable. The style of the present volume is Mr. 
Nathan’s usual easy mixture of humour, slang and satire. 
iby 13% 


Tue mental picture (prompted by the comic papers and the 
connotations of a name like Adoniram Judson) that most 
of us form of the missionary as a type, is far from accurate 
if one can suppose that even a small percentage of gospellers- 
errant have the emotional depth and intellectual subtlety of 
Father Francis Thomas Wilfrid, whose self-revealing “let- 
ters” have been collected by Mr. Robert Keable under the 
title, “Pilgrim Papers.” At any rate, one would scarcely ex- 
pect from the plug-hatted divine of popular legend an admis- 
sion of the fact that “so few really pious missionaries have 
any sense of the beautiful. Their minds are astonishingly 
little.’ Or this sharp rebuke to those good souls whose 
Christian ideal is the “sporting parson” or the Y. M. C, A. 
secretary: “Do you suppose that the Apostle Paul, or Simeon 
Stylites, or Francis Xavier, or the Curé d’Ors made men feel 
that the Church was cheerful, companionable, manly?” Father 
Wilfrid was a priest of the high Anglican Church, whose 
work lay among the comparatively superior natives of Natal 
and Basutoland in South Africa. To these people he seems 
to have been sincerely devoted, and he had an uncommonly 
sensitive feeling for personal relationships. 
ence which is recorded in “Pilgrim Papers” is only inci- 
dentally outward and circumstantial: it is almost wholly the 
spiritual experience of a man tortured by uncertainty and 
doubt, whose pitiless mind gave him no rest until he had 
thrown the angel he wrestled with. Father Wilfrid was, that 
is to say, an Anglican whose faith in Protestantism became 
gradually weaker and weaker, and who found himself, like 
Froude and Newman, being drawn ineluctably into the arms 
of Mother Church. It would be impossible not to be im- 
pressed by his extreme intellectual honesty or by the validity 
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But the experi- | 


in his own eyes of his spiritual struggle. But it is impossible, 
also, not to regret the lack of perspective which, in the midst 
of a primitive people and in the heart of a semi-tropical 
wilderness, could make a man eat out his heart over the 
problems of transubstantiation and the proper number of 
sacraments. N.. Ae 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


My friend Henry Wickford, who died last winter, was 
of a type one seldom encounters nowadays. I never 
knew him well; at most we met once a month or so. But 
I never sat down beside him at that friendly table d’héte 
in Twenty-eighth Street without marvelling at the can- 
dour and good spirits he had managed to preserve in 
spite of his seventy odd years. You may have noticed in 
the papers last week an obituary notice of Count Greppi, 
who has just died in Milan at the age of one hundred 
and two, having caught cold at the races. In Bulgaria, 
they say, everyone lives to be a hundred; it is the same 
there as it is in Scotland, “in the highlands, in the country 
places.” In America we order things differently; and in 
New York especially, perhaps, a rosy face and a sane 
mind in a man of seventy are as rare as an English 
sparrow is going to be before long (if one is to believe 
the papers again). But Wickford was an exception in 
other ways. He was naturally on the side of movement 
and change, feeling that our recent history had been 
something of a fiasco; it amused him to point out how 
many of the obstreperous Americanizers were actuated by 
the zeal of the convert; he was always on the alert for 
new signs and was not unwilling to believe them wonders. 
Best of all, as he never wrote books, he permitted himself 
to be intelligent with his friends. 


Wuen May came round each year Wickford would 
vanish for five or six months. He had fitted up a little 
fisherman’s shack on a lonely beach out on Long Island, 
and there he used to spend his summers, reading, walking, 
writing in his journal and talking with any of his friends 
whom he could persuade to spend a week with him. I 
have always regretted that it was never possible for me 
to join him there. If I have a consolation, however, it is 
to remember that had I been able to go I should have 
missed some of the letters he wrote me. These letters I 
carefully kept, and as I was running through them the 
other day it occurred to me that certain passages here 
and there might interest other readers than myself. The 
great topic we had in common was the state of our 
literature, which would certainly have shaken Wickford’s 
spirits if they had not been imperturbable, though he 
found in this literature much that was hopeful and 
nothing that was not the result of natural causes. Indeed, 
if there was anything that roused his ire, it was not the 
refractoriness of the young but the futility of so many of 
the men of his own generation who are always scolding 
but never pointing the way. On this score he used to 
quote Zarathustra: “There is no harsher misfortune in 
all the fate of man than when the mighty ones of the 
earth are not also the most excellent,’ for he considered 
that if the pundits of our literature had displayed a little 
more of the reasonableness, the humanity, the curiosity 
that ought to have been theirs as the inheritors of the 
classical tradition the case of the younger writers might 
have been very different. But enough of these general 
reflections; let me turn to the letters themselves. 


I HAVE said that Wickford was keenly interested in our 
younger writers and their development; and as between 
the two groups—the “normal” and the “insurgent,” as 
he described them, he was all for the latter, who, he said, 
whether they were artistically successful or not, were at 
least, however imperfectly, their own men. In regard to 
the “normal” writers he once expressed himself as follows: 
[ have just been jotting down this remark of Mr. Montrose J. 
Moses: ‘The American dramatist has always taken his logic 
second-hand; he has always allowed his theatrical sense to be 


a slave to managerial circumstance.’ There you have not only 
the normal American playwright but the normal American 
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novelist as well. Managerial circumstance? Let us call it 
local patriotism, the spirit of the times, the hunger of the 
public for this, that or the other: to some one of these de- 
mands, these promptings from without, the normal writer 
always allows himself to become a slave. (Can you name one 
of them who hasn’t some ring in his nose?) It is the fact, 
indeed, of his being a slave to some demand from without that 
makes him normal—and something else than an artist. 


On the other hand, while his sympathies were with the 
insurgents, he was under no illusions in regard to their 
power. He spoke of them as the “potential writers” 
mainly, and “the only writers we have,” but he would 
often add: “What a weak and sickly plant the creative 
will in this country is!” Apropos of the weakness of 
American writers in general I find the following note: 


How much one would like to assume, with Mr. Dreiser, that 
the American writer is a sort of Samson bound with the brass 
fetters of the Philistines and requirine only to have those 
fetters cast off in order to be able to conquer the world! Mr. 
Dreiser remarks of certain of our novelists that ‘they suc- 
ceeded in writing but one book before the iron hand of con- 
vention took hold of them.’ There is this to be said for the 
argument, that if the American writer as a type shows less 
resistance than the European writer, it is plainly because he 
has been insufficiently equipped, stimulated, nourished by the 
society into which he has been born. In this sense the Ameri- 
can environment is answerable for the literature it has pro- 
duced. But what is important is that the American writer 
does show less resistance: as literature is nothing but the ex- 
pression of spiritual force, of the creative will, of ‘free will,’ 
in short, is it not more accurate to say, therefore, not that 
the ‘iron hand of convention’ takes hold of our writers, but 
that our writers yield to the ‘iron hand of convention’? Samson 
had lost his virility before the Philistines bound him; it was 
because he had lost his virility that the Philistines were able 
to bind him. The American writer who ‘goes wrong’—and how 
few of our writers have not gone wrong !—is in a similar case. 


For this general defeat of the American writer as a type 
Wickford found many explanations and excuses. At 
times indeed he seemed to feel that, like the Caucasian in 
the jingle, the native American stock was “played out.” 
He was keenly interested in Mr. Robert Frost’s, Mr. 
E. A. Robinson’s and Mr. Masters’s pessimistic portrayal 
of our life, and he once quoted to me a sentence from the 
poet George Cabot Lodge’s letters: “We are a dying race, 
as every race must be of which the men are, as men and 
not accumulators, third-rate.’ That there are very 
specific factors in our mode of living, however, which 
operate against the survival of the creative type, he was 
constantly aware: I think he took a sort of perverse 
pleasure in discovering them and pinning them down. 
Thus, for example, he wrote to me only last summer: 


If there is anything that counts in the formation of the 
creative spirit it is that long infancy to which John Fiske, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed the emergence of man from the 
lower species. In the childhood of almost every great writer 
one finds this protracted incubation, this slow stretch of years 
in which the unresisting organism offers itself to the influences 
of life. It was so with Hawthorne, it was so with Whitman 
in the pastoral America of a century ago: they were able to 
mature, these brooding spirits, hecause they had given them- 
selves for so long to life before they began to react upon it. 
That is the old world childhood still, in a measure; how dif- 
ferent it is from the modern American childhood may be seen 
if one compares, for example, the first book (‘Boyhood’) of 
‘Pelle the Conqueror, which I have just been reading, with 
any of those innumerable tales in which our novelists show 
us that in order to succeed in life one can not be up and doing 
too soon. The whole temper of our society, if one is to judge 
from these documents, is to hustle the American out of his 
childhood, teaching him at no age at all how to repel life and 
get the best of it and build up the defences behind which he 
is going to fight for his place in the sun. Who can deny that 
this racial habit succeeds in its unconscious aim, which is to 
produce sharp-witted men of business? But could anything 
be deadlier to the poet, the artist, the writer? 


Again, he observes, more or less along the same line: 


So feeble is the hold which Americans have upon ultimate 
values that one can scarcely find to-day a scientist or a 
scholar who, for the sake of science or scholarship, will refuse 
an opportunity to become the money-gathering president of 
some insignificant university. Thus our intellectual life has 
always been ancillary to the life of business and organization. 
Have we forgotten that the good Washington Irving himself, 
the father of American letters, thought it by no means be- 
neath his dignity to serve as.a sort of glorified press-agent 
for John Jacob Astor? 
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So much for my friend’s incidental comments on the state 
of our literature. Its chief misfortune, he often said, was 
the lack of a local tradition, a school, a strong and self- 
respecting guild—and especially of great leaders. On this 
latter theme he spoke and wrote much and emphatically ; 
he would become lyrical about it, I had almost said in- 
coherent. For he considered that there were men of his 
own generation who ought to have been leaders and who 
were not entirely to be excused for having so involved 
themselves with social and commercial obligations, en- 
tirely foreign to the true life of the artist, that they were 
unable to uphold the dignity of their craft. “Tust con- 
sider,” he would say, “the spectacle of Howells and Mark 
Twain at the time of the Gorky dinner, running about 
like a pair of terrified children! Could anything have 
been more ignominious? When the greatest writers of 
their age behave in that fashion, does it surprise you that 
the others are ashamed of being known as writers and 
do everything they can to be taken for business men?” 


The sense that one is working in a great line [he wrote two 
years ago]: this, more than anything else, I suppose, renews 
one’s confidence in the ‘quaint mania of passing one’s life 
wearing oneself out over words,’ as Flaubert called it. in the 
still greater folly of pursuing one’s ego when everything in 
life combines to punish one for doing so, The successful 
pursuit of the ego is what makes literature; this requires not 
only a certain intensity but a certain courage, and it is doubt- 
ful whether, in any nation, any considerable number of men 
can summon up that courage and maintain it unless they have 
seen the thing done. The very notion that such a life is 
either possible or desirable, the notion that such a life exists 
even, can hardly occur to the rank and file: some individual 
has to start the ball rolling, some individual of extraordinary 
force and audacity, and where is that individual to be found 
in our modern American literature? 

And here is another paragraph, somewhat similar in its 
import: 

Great men form a sort of windshield behind which the rest 
of their profession are able to build up their defences; they 
establish a right of way for the others; they command a 
respect for their profession; they arouse in the public a con- 
cern for it, an interest in it, from which the others benefit. 
As things are, the literary guild in America is not respected, 
nor does it respect itself. Why? Only consider its 
leaders.... But I admit, perhaps, it is possible, one has no 
right to expect greatness even of those who have the greatest 
gifts. Our society is too chaotic, too insecure. Howells and 
Mark Twain were on pins and needles all their life long. 
As Westerners (I am speaking of fifty years ago), no doubt 
they had to compromise, consciously or unconsciously, in order 
to gain a foothold, as writers, in the only corner of the 
country where, as writers, men could exist at all. On the 
other hand, there was Henry Adams, who was certainly secure. 
Why did he refuse to sponsor in public the novels in which he 
told what he considered to be the truth about American 
society? Can we deny that in the darkest and most chaotic 
hours of our spiritual history the individual has possessed a 
measure of ‘free will’—only to renounce it? 


Bur here we are on the subject of free will again; that 
will never do, and I must stop. Wickford, on this sub- 
ject, was an actual fanatic; he said that James Bryce was 
right in diagnosing the great American malady as “mass 
fatalism.”” He saw mass fatalism in everything and every- 
body, in Mr. Dreiser, for instance, in Mr. Mencken; and 
he was absolutely convinced that all one had to do in 
order to get a literature was to want it badly enough. 
I must confess that when he began to ride this hobby 
he became rather a bore. But you must not suppose that 
free will was Wickford’s only topic, or even American 
literature, or even America. No, he had other interests, 
he was not without a degree of general information, and 
even general intelligence. Some other time, perhaps, I 
shall give you a second selection from his letters. Then 
you will understand why I occasionally enjoyed passing 
an evening with him. 


Tur Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 
“Father Allan’s Island,’ by Amy Murray. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
“The Direction of Human Evolution,’ by Edwin Grant 
Conklin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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To illustrate the enthusiastic attitude toward the FREEMAN of 
one of tts valued contributors, we print this extract 
trom a recent letter: 


I am always more than pleased when something of mine appears in the 
FREEMAN, which has undoubtedly made itself the premier intellectual weekly 
in our country—and in how short atime! It is a cultural achievement of the 
first rank. I believe that a great part of the secret of its success lies in the 
fact that it lives up to its title, that it grants freedom both to its writers and 
its readers, and that therefore the best of both are irresistibly drawn to this 
breach in the dam of our intellectual conservatism. 


The following paragraph is from a note to our circulation 
manager, written by a Pittsburgh man whose faith 
and works mean much to the FREEMAN; 


Incidentally, [ might say that 1 know of few pleasures finer or more abiding 
than those involved in ‘selling’ the FreemAN. There is the joy of sharing 
one’s reactions to the thought-challenging material with which each copy is 
packed ; there is the pleasure arising from the assurance that by introducing 
the magazine to a new individual one adds immeasurably to the richness of his 
life, and at the same time furthers the general good in the most effective way 
(one ‘sows the rational, the good, the eternal,’ paraphrasing Nekrassov). 
3ut greatest of all is the satisfaction of making friends, which is the reward 
of the successful ‘putting over’ of the FREEMAN. 


The FREEMAN 1s not too American to be appreciated by broad- 
minded foreigners, as this comment from London attests: 


Many thanks for yours of the 17th ult. and also for the specimen copy of the 
FREEMAN which I am now taking regularly and recommending to my friends. 
I like it very much and think that it deserves every success. There is too 
little plain speaking, and good economic teaching. The people are following 
false prophets, and worshipping graven images set up by the militarists. 


Consider this from Pontiac, Michigan, and learn that keen 
perception ts not concentrated in large cities: 


The FREEMAN easily heads my list of essential literature. 
liow do you do it—and every week . a! 
And in future don’t smile at the mention of Brooklyn, for 
an esteemed restdent of that Borough wrote us thus: 


The first magazine we read each week . . . .Of course we renew! 


We thank the Mamaroneck wife who states: 


My husband says he could not live without the FREEMAN! 


THe Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter the following subscription to the FREEMAN: 
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Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues. $3.00; 10 
issues, $1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign 
countries, 52 issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 10 issues, $1.00. ; ead a 


